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yes, there is 


pay dirt 


@ recent news dispatches have reported that 
more men are now prospecting for gold in western 
United States than during the rush of 1848. from 
Canada, Mexico and South America too, come 
reports of finding the precious metal. 


@ rumors of bonanza discoveries are largely 
myths. but many men from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed are actually earning a livelihood by intelligent 
effort in a field thought to be exhausted so far as 


individual effort was concerned. 


@ if you don't believe there is a moral for 
business in this news story, investigate the methods of 
the cotton manufacturers who have increased their 
sales enormously during the past year. other lines of 
business, spurred on by necessity, have kept on the 
profit side of the ledger, and actually increased their 


business over boom years. 


@ bydigging a little deeper, more ‘pay dirt’’ 
can be found in Connecticut. for instance, nearly 
$1,000,000,000 worth of raw materials and services 
have been sold in a single year to Connecticut ex- 


ecutive readers of this magazine. 
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Able men in the hold as well as on 
the bridge play an important part in 
the creation of “superior” service. 
The photograph in the hold of the 
Dakotan amply illustrates the reason 
for this Company's record of a well- 
nigh perfect outturn. 











SHIPS AND MASTERS OF THE FLEET 





The Dakotan and 
Captain Louis A. Carlisle 


Son of a seaman erd a sailor at 14, Captain 
Louis A. Carlisle shipped under canvas in the 
Eastern coastwise trade until 1909, since when 
he has held posts from Third Mate to Captain 
under the American-Hawaiian house flag. 
During the wer, he commanded the Hawaiian, 
carrying munitions and supplies to the Med- 
iterranean and France. Eye-witness to the sink- 
ing of six different vessels by the dreaded 
submarine blockade, escaping torpedoing him- 
self by his own masterly manoeuvering, he 
brought the Hawaiian. safely through every 
voyage of this perilous pericd. 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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Abusing Our Hospitality 


2 
k OR those who look on communism as an ogre conjured up by timid and appre- 
hensive souls, the scene in northeastern Connecticut offers a practical demon- 
stration of its workings. Quite apart from any consideration of its specific back- 
ground, here is a labor disturbance promoted and engineered by communistic 
agitators from outside the state. 


Non-residents, without any property interest here, and with nothing else 
to tie them to the institutions we have struggled to rear and maintain, they 
presume to take up their station in our midst and belch the foul gases of dis- 
content. Turmoil is their bread and their meat. Their single objective is to 
generate and perpetuate strife. Peace spells the end of their livelihood. 


No one can view such a scene at close range without a thought of pity for 
the worker who is duped by the feigned sympathy of the communist agitator. 
What a pity the workers cannot analyze his craven motives! What a pity they 
don’t search the records and find how quickly their fellow-workers in other 
parts have been deserted when the takings fell off! | 


The laboring man who gives ear to the preachments of the radical is har- 
boring a parasite that will ultimately eat away his vitals. The employer whose 
plant, because of an ill conceived or poorly administered personnel policy, offers 
a fertile ground for the seeds of discontent, is not only hurting his own enterprise, 
but is injuring the economic well-being of the whole industrial body. 


When communistic activities are conducted at a safe distance from our 
portals, the apathy of our citizens toward the menace is perhaps understandable. 
But when their fiery stuff is preached within our very borders; when a duly con- 
stituted judge is told by a prisoner at the bar that the conduct of his court is a 
farce; when striking employes are persuaded by their ill-chosen leaders to en- 
large on their demands because the first came so easy—then we have just cause 
to tremble for the preservation of our institutions. 
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by P. W. LITCHFIELD 


President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 


Director American Arbitration Association 


WENTY-FIVE hundred or more years 
ago saw the beginning of two great 
forces, one scientific, the other economic. 
Thales, rubbing a piece of amber with 
cloth, found that it attracted feathers and 
leaves. Several hundred years later mysterious 
powers were found to be imprisoned also in 
the lodestone. Thus began a chain of develop- 
ments, first separated by centuries, then by gen- 
erations, by decades—culminating in the ex- 
periments of Franklin and the construction of 
the electric battery by Volta. But the electric 
industry was really born about 1821, little 
more than a century ago, when it was demon- 
strated that electric power could be turned into 
mechanical power—and vice versa. 

Somewhat similar has been the history of 
commercial arbitration. As far back as 530 
B. C., Plato tells us that parties to a business 
dispute could elect judges in the court, who 
were called “arbiters.” Rome had its lay in- 
vestigators, and most of the European coun- 
tries have for centuries had “tribunals” for the 
settlement of commercial disputes. France in 
1563 established courts of arbitration—“Tri- 
bunals of Commerce” and arbitration has been 
in use in England for centuries. An article 
which appeared in the November number of 





@ MORE and more are business men 
using the “out of court” method for 
settling their disputes since the pas- 
sage of adequate arbitration laws 
and the enthusiastic adoption of its 
principles and practice by impor- 
tant trade associations. 


Connecticut Industry traces its development 
down to the present day and the passage of 
the Connecticut Arbitration Law in 1929. 

In the early days of the history of our coun- 
try, arbitration as imported from England was 
a more or less haphazard practice and such a 
tangle of unsound theory that business men 
hesitated to arbitrate and it was not until 
1920, when the State of New York enacted a 
modern and comprehensive arbitration law, re- 
taining the good features of the common law 
practice and discarding the bad, that. commer- 
cial arbitration as it is practiced in this country 
today can be said to have started. 

Several factors have been largely responsible 
for the remarkable development of arbitration 
in the United States and the rapid spread of 
the practice in connection with our domestic 
trade. The. passage of adequate arbitration 
laws, both state and federal, the enthusiastic 
adoption of the principle and practice by im- 
portant trade organizations throughout the 
country, and the establishment of a national 
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® ALTHOUGH the American business man has shown a will- 
ingness, in the past, to have disputes, between himself and a 
foreign seller, arbitrated in the United States, thus far there 
are only two instances on record where he has consented to 
the arbitration method on foreign soil. Rapid progress is now 
being made toward the establishment of international arbitra- 
tion in the fullest sense, through the unified efforts of the 
National Council of Importers and Traders, the American 
Manufacturers Export Association, the National Foreign 
Trade Council and the International Chamber of Commerce. 





ety, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Electragists, and others. 

Only recently there has been published by the American 
Arbitration Association a “Code of Arbitration Practice and 


system of arbitration making Procedure,” which further standardizes this practice of arbi- 
facilities for the arbitration of tration which is now applicable to the settlement of business 
business disputes available controversies in any jurisdiction in the United States. The 
wherever they may arise—these Code is the result of five years experience in the Ameri- 
are the chief reasons for the success can Arbitration Tribunal, during which time 2500 
which arbitration has achieved. parties and 500 attorneys have participated in the arbi- 

Following the passage of the New tration of controversies involving millions of dollars. 
York law, various decisions of the courts The Code also shows that during this five-year 
interpreted the law in a manner to give period 2254 disputes have been submitted to the 
stability to arbitration and to encourage Tribunal, and of those cases which have pro- 


its use. These interpretations combined with — ceeded to an award, only six have been later 

their own needs, have been instrumental in seriously attacked in the courts, and in all six 
leading other states to adopt similar laws. To- cases the awards were sustained by the 

day, the important states of Connecticut, Massa- _ courts. 

chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New Connecticut Advanced | 
Jersey and Pennsylvania on the Atlantic coast, in Use of Arbitration 
Louisiana on the south coast, California and Ore- Connecticut’s rank as a manufac- 

gon on the Pacific coast, and Ohio, Wisconsin and turing state is far out of proportion 
Arizona have adopted similar laws. One of the most to its size, and it is one of the 
important provisions of these laws is that of making twelve states producing three- 

valid and enforceable an agreement to arbitrate a future quarters of our manufactures. 
dispute, as well as an existing dispute. In Colorado and In 1929, 3121 establishments 
Washington the courts have held arbitration clauses to be produced manufactured prod- 

valid and enforceable, although the law does not contain ucts to the value of $1,495,- 

such a specific provision, thus making, in effect, fifteen states 
wherein such agreements will be enforced. 

In 1925, Congress enacted the United States Arbitration 
Act, providing similarly for agreements to arbitrate disputes 
arising in connection with commerce between the several states 
or with foreign nations and to maritime transactions. 


Favored by Trade Associations 

The attitude of American business men toward this na- 
tional system of arbitration is best illustrated by the fact that 
scores of important trade organizations are using it exclusively 
for the arbitration of disputes in which their members be- 
come involved and that they recommend the use of the 
American Arbitration Association’s standard arbitration 
clause in the contract documents of members. Among these 
are such organizations as the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, National Retail Dry Goods Association, Steel 
Founders Society of America, the Machinery Builders’ Soci- 
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635,452, more, for example, than 
Texas or Minnesota or North Car- 
olina. In Connecticut, too, commercial 
arbitration is well established and its 
business men, its manufacturers, its 
exporters and importers, have com- 
pletely developed facilities for its 
practice and an adequate law protecting it. 

In 1929 a modern arbitration law was en- 
acted which is similar to the New York law 
and in conformity with the U. S. Arbitration 
Act. Under the Connecticut law agreements to 
arbitrate future disputes, as well as existing 
ones, are valid and irrevocable, making enforce- 
able arbitration clauses providing for the arbi- 
tration of controversies arising out of written 
contracts of which they are a part. Thus, if 
one of the parties to such an agreement refuses 
to arbitrate, the courts will, upon request of 
the other party, force him to abide by his 
agreement, and will stay any legal action until 
the arbitration has been held. 

The Connecticut Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Arbitration Association maintain 
joint arbitration facilities, operating under 
joint rules of procedure, as a part of the Asso- 
ciation’s nation-wide arbitration machinery, so 
that an arbitration hearing may be arranged 
to dispose of a controversy arising in any part 
of the state, or in any city in the United States. 
Forty-nine of the leading business men of Con- 
necticut serve on a Panel of Arbitrators main- 
tained under this cooperative plan, and are 
also members of the Association’s National 
Panel; and like all of the members of the Na- 
tional Panel, serve without compensation. 

Connecticut’s leading industries are well pro- 
tected by arbitration. The Steel Founders have 
adopted arbitration, the Wool Institute pro- 
tects its woolen industry through its plan of 
arbitration; its cotton industry is protected 
through the arbitration machinery established 
by the General Arbitration Council of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute; and its silk industry en- 
joys the advantages of one of the oldest and 
most efficient arbitration systems established 


by any trade group, that of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America. 


Developments in International Arbitration 


While there is a great difference between the 
use of arbitration in our domestic trade and 
our foreign trade, recent developments in con- 
nection with foreign trade have been most en- 
couraging, and much has already been done to 
establish a workable and efficient plan, on an 
international scale, which will be as effective 
as that now in force in the United States. 
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® THE national system of arbitration, set up by the 
American Arbitration Association, enlists the serv- 
ices of nearly 7000 arbiters. Joint facilities make it 
available to Connecticut business men through the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 


Recently, for example, the National Council 
of American Importers and Traders adopted 
a comprehensive plan to settle by arbitration 
business disputes arising between American 
buyers and foreign sellers, by utilizing the 
tribunal facilities and services of the American 
Arbitration Association. The Council com- 
prises 500 members operating through approx- 
imately fifty important trade groups which 
carry on the bulk of the importing business of 
the United States. 


The arbitration machinery thus made avail- 
able will enable members of the National Coun- 
cil to arrange for the immediate arbitration of 
controversies, not only with the foreign firms 
from whom they buy, but also with the do- 
mestic firms to whom they sell, whether these 
disputes concern shipments delivered at New 
York or San Francisco or New Orleans, or 
other ports in the United States. 


In order that both buyers and sellers in all 
import trades will have available, for the selec- 
tion of arbitrators, ample lists of qualified per- 
sons whose integrity and knowledge will insure 
the rendering of just and impartial awards, the 
American Arbitration Association will add to 
the 900 or more members of its New York 
City Panel such persons as may be necessary in 
order to represent all of the various import 
trades, both from the seller’s as well as from 
the buyer’s viewpoint. It is anticipated that 
most of the arbitrations will be held in New 
York City. To this end, the National Council 
will nominate a number of the outstanding 
members of various import groups who will be 
invited by the Association to serve on its Na- 
tional Panel of Arbitrators. 


The importance of having facilities which 
are immediately available to dispose of dis- 
agreements concerning imported merchandise, 
at whatever port it may be entered, is empha- 
sized when considered in connection with Sec- 
tion 313-c of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
permits the drawback of customs duty paid 
upon merchandise imported into the United 
States when such merchandise is returned by 
the buyer, because of nonconformity to sample 
or specification, within thirty days after release 
from customs custody. 

Under this section, a speedy, as well as a 
legally enforceable method of settlement is es- 
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sential, and is now available under the arbi- 
tration plan adopted. In cases where the for- 
eign shipper’s American representative agrees 
with the importer that the merchandise is not 
in accord with specifications or sample, return 
of the goods follows as a matter of course. 
Where disputes have arisen, however, parties 
have resorted to arbitration in order to obtain 
a final decision within the short period of thirty 
days. As the foreign seller may be obliged to 
accept the return of the shipment in contro- 
versy, he benefits likewise from a speedy release 
of the goods, which, if of a seasonable or per- 
ishable nature, may be resold before their mar- 
ket value has been impaired. Many cases from 
the records of the American Arbitration Tri- 
bunal could be cited to show how successfully 
arbitration has operated in disputes arising in 
connection with imported merchandise. 


It is when we examine the export field, in 
connection with successful arbitration, that the 
unsolved difficulty arises. Arbitration, to meet 
fully the requirements, should (1) be at small 
cost; (2) be expeditious; (3) be a determina- 
tion on facts and evidence; and not a compro- 
mise; (4) be final and not end in litigation; 
(5) have the support of the courts so that 
the award is final, with force of judgment, and 
so that no suit can be brought while the arbi- 
tration is pending. 


In the United States these requirements have 
been fully met and we are in an admirable posi- 
tion with respect to arbitration laws and the 
courts. But in connection with arbitration in 
foreign trade, where the arbitration is held 
outside the United States, the average business 
man has a feeling of insecurity and hesitates 
to resort to arbitration. 


This is shown by a statement made this year 
at the International Chamber of Commerce 
ineeting in Washington, which indicated that 
but one case involving an American had been 
settled by arbitration in the arbitral court of 
the Chamber and that, whenever requested to 
arbitrate, the American refused unless he had 
previously subscribed to a compulsory clause; 
and, in only two instances, so far as available 
data showed, had the foreign merchants been 
successful in getting the American to use the 
Chamber of Commerce clause. 


There is no doubt that the conditions respon- 
sible for this feeling of insecurity can be 
changed, and it has been suggested that this 
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could be accomplished by bringing together a 
group of men interested in foreign trade to 
work out a program similar to that developed 
in this country, and then by inviting and urging 
its acceptance upon those with whom we do 
business in foreign countries and by securing 
the cooperation of American trade agencies 
abroad. 


Already there have been important develop- 
ments in such a program and a great deal of 
preliminary work has been accomplished. The 
National Council of American Importers and 
Traders, as a result of the adoption of its ar- 
bitration plan, is cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association in a campaign of 
education abroad. The American Manufac- 
turers Export Assocjation has recently sent out 
a questionnaire to all its members seeking in- 
formation regarding their arbitration activi- 
ties which will aid in this program, and the 
National Foreign Trade Council included ar- 
bitration as an aid to foreign trade among the 
subjects considered and discussed at its last 
convention. Commercial arbitration was in- 
cluded in the program of the Sixth General 
Congress of the International Chamber of 
Commerce held in Washington in May of this 
year, and plans for encouraging the develop- 
ment of commercial arbitration as a basic fac- 
tor in the commercial policy of the American 
Republics will be presented to the Fourth Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, which will 


assemble in Washington during the week of 
October 5 to 12. 


There is gratifying progress in all directions 
in the establishment of a system of arbitra- 
tion which will be international in the fullest 
sense and which will inspire the confidence and 
enlist the support of business men in all parts 
of the world. When such world-wide machin- 
ery is established, when the present distrust 
and feeling of insecurity are eliminated, when 
arbitration agreements and awards are fully 
protected and enforceable wherever they may 
be made, arbitration is bound to become as 
great a factor in international trade as it has 
already become in domestic trade. 


Good will, good relations and good reputa- 
tion are among the most valuable of business 
assets, and this is particularly true in our for- 
eign trade. Foresight should lead in the direc- 
tion of an international plan which will foster 
and preserve these assets and spread the suc- 
cess of our American plan throughout all of 
our international business transactions. 



































































Litchfield Hills 


as a Recreational 
Playground 


by EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
Partner, Calkins & Holden, New York 


HIS is a marvelous word, recreation. 

Take it apart and it becomes re-creation. 

The original creation of man took place 

in a garden, and a garden is still the 
more desirable place in which to perform that 
modern miracle, re-creation. There are some 
of us who would not hesitate to apply the word 
Eden to some parts of Litchfield County. It 
still seems to me amazing that here, so short 
a distance from the teeming streets of New 
York City, one can find so much solitude. Al- 
though one knows better, one feels at times as 
if these wooded hills, rivers and lakes were 
primeval, as if man had but just come. You 
drive over a state road oblivious of the organ- 
ized civilization that spreads the concrete rib- 
bon beneath your car, oblivious even of the 
anachronism of the car—on the Schogachte 
trail, for instance—one of the sightliest high- 
ways in all New England—with hills rising 
steeply on either side and the Housatonic flow- 
ing companionably beside you—and you can 
for a moment imagine you have left the world 
behind and are alone with nature. You may 
startle a long-tailed pheasant which floats 
gracefully across the road, or a fat buff rabbit 
scampers for cover, and deer are sometimes 
seen drinking from the shallows of the stream. 

This is the ideal modern combination, a good 
hard road through undisturbed natural scenery. 
For this is Route No. 7, the state road from 
New Milford to Canaan, through the Kents 
and the Cornwalls, with less intrusion of the 
unsightly evidences of modern civilization, 
sign-boards, hot-dog stands, and filling sta- 
tions, than most similar stretches of highway. 
Would that we had a legislature, backed by an 
enlightened public opinion, that would take 
over a few miles each side of this road and 
park it and preserve it forever for the joy of 
lovers of the beautiful. 

But it is not from the hard highways that 
the best of Litchfield is seen. One must turn 
off the concrete into the grass grown roads to 
find the mountain lakes, hidden cascades, pic- 
turesque hills and old untouched colonial farm 


© DRAWING of a truly beautiful cascade, 
which is probably more often heard than 
seen by the passing motorist, as he speeds 
over the winding ribbon of macadam on 
Route 7 between Canaan and Cornwall 
Bridge. 


houses. Nothing is more fascinating than ex- 
ploring the byways in a Ford. These roads tell 
the real character of the country. They are the 
old records showing how the human tide spread 
and drifted in the early days. The improved 
roads altered the physiognomy of the country, 
giving an artificial importance and too often 
an acquired sordidness to some parts and leav- 
ing others to sleep in their undisturbed beauty 
until surprised by some Prince Charming of an 
explorer desirous to see the hills and dales as 
they must have appeared to his ancestors. 
Do not misunderstand this rhapsody. I am 
no hater of civilization, no lover of the primi- 
tive simple life. The wonder of the Litchfield 
Hills is not the great amount of natural beauty 
in so small a space, but the accessibility of that 
beauty to the tired and jaded city dwellers. 















































































For Northwestern Connecticut is the natural 
playground for New Yorkers, the place to 
which they may come to re-create themselves 
by contact with the good earth in some of its 
pleasantest manifestations. It is highly neces- 
sary we who live here should appreciate our 
county, know of what its charms consist, and 
unite to preserve that charm. For the natural 
beauty of this corner of Connecticut is its 
greatest asset. When agriculture departed to 
the broad flat fields of the West it left behind 
the hills, trees, streams and lakes, nothing but 
hindrances to the pioneer farmers, and they 
constitute that change of scene, that fresh 
beauty for tired eyes which the city dweller 
needs. Also left behind were the old houses, 
so expressive of the old life, so graciously 
fitted to the countryside, which with the addi- 
tion of modern conveniences necessary to our 
present-day living become the homes for at 
least half the year of a very different race from 
those who reared them. 

What Litchfield desires most is to fill its old 
houses with sympathetic and understanding 
people who love the land for its own sake, for 
its intrinsic charm, and who will be jealous for 
the preservation of its beauty against unwise 
and short-sighted promotion and exploitation. 

There are hundreds of lovely old houses 
which can be bought for from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars, which can be modernized without 
dissipating their charm for about as much more, 
waiting to become the summer homes of those 
privileged to spend at least a part of the’ year 
in the country. For New York the location is 
ideal—two and a half hours by rail; three and 
a half by motor. And not only New York but 
Bridgeport, Norwalk, New Haven, New Brit- 


ain and Hartford are becoming cities, whose 


®A PANORAMA sketch of the Housatonic 
Valley looking toward Kent from a hill top 
above Cornwall Bridge. 


people know that hunger for country living 
which cities engender, and here is the spot for 
the more spacious living we all must have if 
our souls are to be satisfied. 

The principal source of recreation in Litch- 
field County is the environment, the oppor- 
tunity of living with so much of the handiwork 


of nature visibly spread around one. It is 
ridged with chains of low mountains, with 
streams in the valleys between. Wherever you 


raise your eyes there is a skyline, mountains 
like great green waves, wooded to their sum- 
mits, undulating along the horizon on every 
side. In among those green hills are found 
nearly every legitimate sport and pastime, from 
the simple and primitive, such as hiking or 
gardening, or swimming, to the most sophisti- 
cated, like golf, fox hunting or motoring. 
Water life is especially available. Nearly every 
neighborhood has its lakes, and these range 
from calm, tree-shaded pools lying undisturbed 
in isolated spots to large sheets of water with 
cabins and cottages lining their shores, such 
as Waramaug or Bantam, where life goes on 
as at any popular resort. For motorists there 
are excellent hard roads, some of them of en- 
chanting beauty—the drive from Winsted 
through Hartland Hollow to Granby in spring 
when the laurel blooms, is an example—which 
link all the principal towns in an easy com- 
fortable drive. But the real adventure is to set 
out in a small light car and explore the dirt 
roads. One immediate need is to make these 
third-class roads more easily accessible without 


the expense and disadvantages of concrete 
highways, so that motorists out for a leisurely 
drive may escape the congestion of cars going 
to and from the cities. 

While Litchfield County welcomes visitors 
and is hospitable to those who spend their con- 
ventional two weeks or a month at its hotels 
or camps, it holds the best for those who make 
it their second home, who modernize a de- 
lightful old farmhouse while preserving the 
features that gave it character and thus carry 
on the architectural tradition. An old house 
thus adapted: has a relation to its site which 
a new house cannot attain for years. Particu- 
larly to be deprecated are those who buy land 
and build after their own ideas, importing a 
foreign and exotic style alien to the countryside 
and striking a false note. English half-tim- 
bered, French stone, Italian stucco, Southern 
Georgian, and California Andalusian are quite 
all right in their places, but they do not belong 
in New England. Observe that each state has 
its characteristic building growing out of the 
conditions and needs of the builders, the climate 
and the materials available. For instance, as 
you penetrate New Hampshire the barns and 
woodsheds grow larger and are attached to the 
houses, telling of long cold winters, while out 
on Cape Cod there has been evolved the low, 
weather-stained seaside cottage that is as dis- 
tinctive and harmonious to the sand-dunes as 
the four-square Connecticut colonial is to a 


® KENT FALLS, in Kent, lures thousands of 
tourists and Connecticut citizens each year to 
its feast of beauty, and perchance to dine from 
the family lunch basket amid the restful mur- 
mur of many waterfalls. 









wide green high street bordered with imme- 
morial elms. So let’s preserve our picture and 
keep an especially sharp eye on those ruthless 
pioneers of the mechanistic age, factories, fill- 
ing stations, motor cars and wayside refresh- 
ment stands. Keep them in their places and see 
that they do not creep in and deface and vul- 
garize some perfect spot still as fresh and green 
and sightly as when it left its maker’s hand. 
This is neither sentiment nor altruism. 
Beauty, sheer beauty, whether natural or man 
made, is an asset. It has economic value. It is 
one of our great natural resources, and will 
one day be as valuable and as highly prized 
as oil, or iron or natural gas. If we waste it 


(Continued on page 24) 

















































The Androscoggin River at Bethel, Maine 


Maine Playgrounds 


by F. W. MAGUIRE 


Publicity Director, Maine Development Commission 


ITH a warm sun and a clear sky 
overhead, summer has come to 
Maine. The influx of thousands of 
spring and summer visitors who 
come each year to the Pine Tree State for rest 
and recreation, has been heavy since June. 

To the seacoast and inland they go, some 
to motor, some to fish and some to climb a 
mountain as Thoreau did Katahdin. Eastward 
Ho! to Maine. 

Summer in its trek over hills and vales of 
the Pine Tree State calls alluringly to the 
angler. You will find him along her streams 
or paddling contentedly on her lakes as he casts 
for the trout and salmon that are present by 
the thousands for the taking. 


A Fisherman’s Paradise 


Twenty-seven thousand non-resident fisher- 
men come to the state each year to follow the 
sport of Isaak Walton along her five thousand 
lakes and streams,—famous spots, all of them. 
The state’s great southern district centering 
around Sebago will offer them salmon in abun- 
dance; in Oxford County they will find trout, 
salmon, bass and pickerel; the Rangeleys and 
the Dead River region, the Belgrades, Moose- 
head, Fish River, the Allagash, Grand Lakes, 
places where their fathers went before them. 





@ Surf at Pemaquid Point, Maine 


The smoke of their campfires will be rising 
high and the smell of the bacon crisp on the 
air as they roll out in the morning for the day’s 
business of fishing. 


Suggested Motor Trips 


The motorist may enter the state at Kittery 
where John Paul Jones built the “Ranger” and 
from there travel down the coast through the 
famous beach sections of York, Ogunquit, 
Kennebunk to Portland, Maine’s metropolis. 
Here a choice of seven great tours of the state 
over 25,000 miles of comfortable highways is 
offered. He may proceed up the coast through 
Brunswick, Bath, Rockland, Bangor, along 
down through with a side trip to Bar Harbor 
and Mount Desert Island and thence back 




























along the main high- 
way to Eastport, 
most easterly city in 
the United States. 
Aroostook County, 
the potato land of 
the Union, covers an 
area of 6,453 square 
miles and has mag- 
nificent rolling hills, 
a wide expanse of 
farmlands, Mt. Ka- 
tahdin looming a 
mile high, streams 
and lakes and scenery 
unique in itself. 


The wonderful 
hills of Oxford 
County can be 
reached in a_ short 
drive from Portland, 
as also the Rangeleys, Moosehead and 
the Dead River Region made famous by Ar- 
nold in his march on Quebec in 1775. Entrance 
into Canada is afforded at a dozen points. The 
roster is unlimited. Tour maps and complete 
information can be obtained from the Maine 
Development Commission at the State House 
in Augusta. 


With an area of 33,000 square miles, nearly 
as large as all the rest of New England com- 
bined, Maine offers more attractions within 
its borders than any other state in the Union. 
The state boasts half the tidal coast of the 
United States stretching through innumerable 
bays and inlets with splendid beaches of fine 
white sand, a distance of nearly 2500 miles. 
Here is variety enough to suit the most exact- 
ing. Snug little villages nestle along the shore, 
with magnificent old houses built by Maine sea- 
men from the profits of voyages around the 
world, old wharfs to see, ships and boats, the 
tang of the sea. Here another kind of fishing 
is afforded. Tomcod, cunners or pollock can 
be caught off the rocks. There is sea cruising 
for cod and haddock, dogfish, horsemackerel 
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Sand Beach, Bar Harbor, Maine 
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or tuna; fly fishing for pollock—an exciting 
sport—casting for mackerel, and bottom fish- 
ing for flounders. 

To the island lover, there are 1300 wooded 
islands to roam, the largest of which is Mount 
Desert containing 60,000 acres. On Mount 
Desert is Acadia National Park where ‘“‘the 
mountains join the sea.” It is the only Na- 
tional Park on the seacoast of the United 
States. 


Historical 


Maine is rich in historical associations. The 
first settlers landed some fourteen years before 
the pilgrims sighted Plymouth Rock. The wars 
of the old days have left their trace in nearly 
twenty old forts and blockhouses built when 
the French and the Indians struggled with the 
English for supremacy of the New World. 
Maine also gave its full quota of men to the 
Revolution and to every other war in the na- 
tion’s history. Historical landmarks are to be 
seen everywhere in the state. 


Rank 


Maine ranks thirty-fifth in the Union with 
a population of 800,000. Of the twenty cities 
and 435 towns in its sixteen counties, nine 
cities and one town have a population of more 
than 10,000. A population in excess of 70,000 
makes Portland its largest city. 

The state ranks high in industrial importance 
with some 3000 manufacturing establishments. 
Its wood pulp and paper industry represents 
many millions of dollars, and is the most im- 
portant pursuit in the state. The United States 


(Continued on page 24) 





®@A fish story that rings true in Maine 
































































TAKE it that we are in agree- 
ment that the average Ameri- 
can manufacturer, turning out a 
competitive product, must ex- 

tend credit, at least to many of his 

overseas customers, if he is to build 
up a really successful export business. 

Because of general considerations, 

which are fairly obvious, and of many 
special ones which apply to a major- 
ity of our individual foreign markets, and 
which have been outlined for us by numerous 
writers and speakers on export topics, an ade- 
quate volume of foreign sales, even with the 
best planned and executed advertising and sell- 
ing campaigns, can be built only upon a sound 
credit structure. Perhaps the best evidence of 
this is to be found in the fact that at least a 
few thousand of our American manufacturers 
are today, and have for years been, shipping 
their merchandise abroad on credit terms, rang- 
ing all the way from sight draft D/P (or in 
other words, cash on delivery) to one hundred 
twenty, one hundred fifty, or even one hundred 
eighty days, open account, date or sight drafts 
with documents delivered against acceptance of 
draft. These manufacturers have found it nec- 
essary, and indeed good business as a general 
rule, to grant such credit facilities which, after 
all, are only comparable with those extended to 
their domestic customers. Other American con- 
cerns, particularly during this period of dull 
business in our home market, have realized the 
desirability of building up a profitable backlog 
of export orders. However, with the world off 
balance, and with virtually every country in 
the throes of economic depression and political 
unrest, the problems and hazards involved in 
credit extension abroad have become increas- 
ingly difficult so that business executives today 
are casting around for all available safeguards 
to protect them against the somewhat abnormal 
credit risks which they must in many instances 
assume in order to engage or remain in the 
export field. The rapidly mounting totals of 
commercial failure figures in many foreign 
countries bear eloquent testimony to the need 
for every reasonable measure of credit pro- 
tection. 

The governments of Great Britain, Ger- 
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Credits In Foreign Selling 


by STANLEY E. HOLLIS 


Vice President, American Foreign Credit Underwriters Inc. 









THE many-sided problem of making the proper exten- 
sion of credit to our worthy neighbors was discussed 
from all practical angles by Mr. Hollis at the 27th 
annual meeting of the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, held in New York on June 16. Convention dele- 
gates applauded the advice of Mr. Hollis. Readers, here 
is your chance to pass judgment. 


many, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Aus- 
tria and other exporting nations of Europe, are 
extending aid to their nationals in meeting 
these conditions, in the form of export credit 
insurance schemes, backed by public funds. 
Here in the United States a mutual export 
credit insurance plan, developed along purely 
business lines and without government subsidy, 
has been functioning successfully during the 
past ten years. More than one thousand lead- 
ing and representative American manufacturers 
and export merchants are today availing them- 
selves of this facility in safeguarding their ex- 
port receivables against at least the major loss 
hazards. The logical development of this plan 
should eventually place the American exporter 
in a preferred position in the field of foreign 
merchandise credits. 

As on many other questions, we find, among 
our business men, bankers, economists and 
others, a wide variety of opinion on the sub- 
ject of export credit risks and losses. Some 
would give us the impression that the commer- 
cial credit loss ratio in foreign trade is an al- 
together negligible factor, unworthy of the 
serious consideration of any exporter who takes 
the simple and ordinary precautions of gather- 
ing bank and credit agency reports and of ex- 
changing ledger experience with his fellow ex- 
porters. Others would entirely dissuade us 
from the granting of any credits in connection 
with export sales, by setting up a mythical and 
exaggerated bogey of insurmountable difficul- 
ties and ever-present pitfalls which must surely 
lead to disaster and loss. Somewhere between 
these extremes lies the real truth. Unfortu- 
nately no really comprehensive statistics show- 
ing the ratio of export credit losses to our ac- 
tual credit sales—exciuding sales made on a 
cash or secured basis—are available. However, 
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a study made by the 
American foreign credit 
underwriting body re- 
ferred to, covering more 
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A GOOD agent on the ground is very 
often more important than a good 
credit man at the home office. Too 
often the American exporter selects 
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tory investigation. Often 
the territory asked for 
and given is a_ wider 
one than the agent can 


than three hundred the first local agent who applies for properly cultivate, with 
twenty-five thousand in- his line, after satisfying himself with the result that profitable 
dividual export credit . : Sr sales opportunities are 
. the most perfunctory investigation. ~ . 
shipments — each _care- neglected. The right 
fully checked from a e type of agent will be 


credit standpoint, first by 

the exporter himself and 

then double checked by the insuring organiza- 
tion from a vast fund of accumulated credit 
and ledger experience data—shows an actual 
credit loss ratio of slightly more than one per 
cent of the invoice values represented in these 
shipments. This is the composite ten year ex- 
perience record of a representative group of 
American exporters shipping about every line 
of manufactured and semi-manufactured mer- 
chandise which we sell in foreign markets on 
an unsecured credit basis. It gives us, perhaps, 
as fair a cross-section of our overseas credit 
loss experience on this type of business as can 
be found anywhere. It is not so alarming as 
to deter us from continuing to grant credit 
in our export trade, but it does show us that 
the existing hazard is a real one which should 
be fairly recognized and provided for. By con- 
certed, intelligent cooperative effort, by con- 
tinued study and research into the problem of 
improving ‘export credit practice and condi- 
tions, the volume of our credit sales can be 
safely increased and the loss ratio steadily dim- 
inished. After all, the same sound, well-tested 
principles and methods which have proven so 
successful in our domestic commerce, will con- 
tribute materially to the solution of this as of 
most of our other export problems. 


Perhaps some general observations made as 
a result of a close contact with individual ex- 
port credit and merchandising questions in con- 
nection with many hundreds of thousands of 
actual transactions between American  ship- 
pers and foreign buyers during the past twelve 
years, may contain something of interest and 
value, or may at least open up subjects for 
wider discussion. 


In the first place, numerous cases come to 
mind which illustrate the outstanding impor- 
tance of having good local representatives 
abroad. Native representatives frequently, 
though not always, make the best sales agents. 
A good agent on the ground is very often 
more important than a good credit man at the 
home office. Too often the American exporter 
selects the first local agent who applies for his 
line, satisfying himself with the most perfunc- 


careful in his selection of 

customers and when he 
sees one of them getting into difficulties, will 
take the most prompt and effective steps to 
safeguard the interests of his principals. Where 
you have such agents, it is well to ask your bank, 
in forwarding your drafts for collection, to 
instruct its local branch or correspondent to 
refer to your representative in case of need. 
Some large exporters follow the practice of 
charging against their agent’s commission ac- 
count at least a portion of the credit losses sus- 
tained on the business submitted, and of paying 
a bonus to the agent where the credit loss fig- 
ure runs below a certain minimum. Recently 
a midwestern manufacturer of automotive re- 
placement springs was worried over the fact 
that his agent in Chile, though highly success- 
ful with other automotive lines, well-rated and 
recommended, was producing little or no busi- 
ness for him, though his line sold well in other 
markets. Investigation disclosed that this agent, 
to minimize competition for himself, had se- 
cured the representation of no less than four 
automotive spring manufacturers, all on a sup- 
posedly exclusive basis, with the result that he 
was simply shutting three of his competitors 
out of the market and giving the business to 
his most profitable contact. Of course, when 
the facts came to light the standing of this 
agent was seriously impaired because of this 
incident. 

Secondly, in appointing a foreign distributor, 
try by all means to get the credit question set- 
tled before instead of after the placing of the 
initial order. Endeavor to have a mutual under- 
standing in advance on the question of “‘terms”’ 
and to come to at least some sort of tenta- 
tive agreement as to the “‘limit” of credit to 
be outstanding at one time. Numerous cases 
could be cited to illustrate the importance of 
this. For example, a household appliance man- 
ufacturer who some time ago appointed a dis- 
tributor in one of the European countries is 
now faced with the necessity of making other 
arrangements because the business has out- 
grown the limited financial resources of this 
distributor, so that the necessary credit can 
no longer be justified. The market has been 
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well-developed and business is actually wait- 
ing to be done, yet orders today cannot be 
filled because of the credit difficulty, and, unless 
pending negotiations for the introduction of 
new capital to the distributor’s business are 
successful, a new connection will have to be 
found. Another instance which comes to mind 
is that of the export representative of a lead- 
ing American radio manufacturer who, on a 
recent business trip to Europe, arranged for 
a certain French firm to handle the distribu- 
tion of his products, and obtained an initial 
order running into five figures. Considerable 
time and money were spent in closing this deal. 
However, the credit angle was not given proper 
consideration and after the export man’s return 
to the United States, it was found that the 
credit involved could not be approved, and the 
order and agency arrangements were finally 
cancelled, resulting in a total loss of all the 
time and money spent in developing the ac- 
count and leaving that manufacturer without 
a distributor in France. On the other hand, the 
export manager of a large cosmetic manufac- 
turing company who left about the same time 
to open up an English distributorship is devel- 
oping that market most successfully because 
after carefully investigating the credit stand- 
ing of the firm he had in mind when he went 
over, he decided that this house would find it 
extremely difficult to finance the large orders 
which would become necessary when the effects 
of his English advertising campaign were felt, 
so, instead, he changed his plans and after 
some negotiations, was able to place the dis- 
tribution of his products in the hands of a 
much stronger house whose credit resources 
and rating are such that little difficulty should 
be encountered in their meeting all future as 
well as present requirements. 


Many of the export credit difficulties which 
have arisen in recent years have been traceable 
to the tendency on the part of the manufac- 
turer to over-sell his foreign distributor or 
dealer and impose upon him a larger quantity 
of merchandise than he or the market could 
absorb. This is not commonly a fault of the 
American manufacturers, in fact difficulties of 
this nature seem to originate more frequently 
with European suppliers. , 
However, occasional in- 
stances do come to light 
where the credit stand- 
ing and reputation of 
some foreign distributor 
of American goods is se- 
riously impaired because 


he has allowed himself utor or dealer. 
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MANY of the export credit diffi- 
culties have been traceable to the ten- 
dency on the part of the manufac- 
turer to over-sell his foreign distrib- 






to become overstocked. Very recently, in Chile, 
it took a good deal of maneuvering to extri- 
cate the Santiago representative of a large 
roofing manufacturer from a very difficult 
credit situation simply because he had been 
loaded up with more merchandise than he 
could possibly dispose of or pay for without 
seriously interfering with the other depart- 
ments of his business. Although we all natu- 
rally want to get the largest possible volume 
of sales, it is usually found to be good busi- 
ness to work toward an even distribution of 
goods all along the line down to the ultimate 
consumer, rather than impose undue burdens 
upon a foreign dealer and leave it to him to 
work out his own salvation. 


Exchange problems in many countries today 
tend to complicate the task of the foreign credit 
manager. In countries where the exchange value 
of the local currency, in terms of dollars or 
sterling, has depreciated rapidly, there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the foreign customer to 
delay payment of drafts pending an improve- 
ment in exchange. In Australia, Brazil, Mexico 
and certain other countries, because of tempo- 
rary conditions, there have been times in recent 
months when even though the foreign importer 
paid his draft and took his loss on exchange, 
the American shipper could not get his money 
out of the country because an_ insufficient 
amount of dollars or sterling exchange was 
available for commercial purposes. . 


While no general fixed rule can be laid down 
for our guidance in these matters, experience 
shows that it is usually advisable, when a 
drawee wants to delay payment of his drafts 
because exchange is temporarily against him, 
to have him accept a new draft, payable on the 
extended maturity date agreed upon, and at 
the same time deposit with the collecting bank 
a sufficient amount in local currency to cover 
the value of the draft, with the understanding 
that if exchange improves in the meantime the 
draft will be paid by conversion of the deposit 
into dollars, and that, regardless of the rate 
then prevailing, the draft will be paid upon the 
expiration of the extension period. Also, when 
you have found it expedient to meet your cus- 
tomer’s wishes by accepting payment of your 
draft in local currency, 
it is generally better bus- 
iness to convert your 
funds immediately into 
dollars instead of leav- 
ing them on deposit with 
a local bank in the ex- 
pectation of an improve- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The American Buckle Company of West Haven, Connecticut, was founded in 
1843 and incorporated in 1900. The plant is a two-story brick and concrete 
structure with 26,769 sq. ft. of floor space. The company manufactures 
wire trimmings for work clothing, and wire specialties. Its products 
are sold in the United States, Canada, Mexico, England and other 
foreign countries. 





@@ Silent Glow Appoints Hartford Man as 
Manager 

THE Silent Glow Oil Burner Corporation of 
Hartford, manufacturers of household oil 
burners for range and furnace use, have just 
appointed G. C. Smith as manager of their fac- 
tory branch office, which was opened on August 
2. A complete line of oil burners is being shown 
in this office display room, including the auto- 
matic gun type, the rotary type, the range 
burner and the circulating space heaters. Be- 
cause of their rapidly expanding business, the 
company recently took over a large part of 
the Hartford Rubber plant, subsidiary of the 
United States Rubber Company. 


@@ Winsted Insulated Wire Company Sold at 
Auction 


Tue Winsted Insulated Wire Company of 
Winsted was sold at auction on August 17. The 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEES 





application for permission to sell was filed by 
Judge J. J. Howd, temporary receiver for the 
company, and was granted by Judge Arthur 
F. Ells. 


@@ Winchester Company Disposes of Reel 
Making Machinery 


THE Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
have just disposed of their fishing reel business 
including all of the material and machinery 
incident to the manufacture of reels to the 
Horrocks-Ebbotson Company of Syracuse, 
New York. Besides receiving permission from 
the United States District Court to sell this 
reel business, the Winchester Company also 
was granted permission to dispose of all dis- 
carded or obsolete machinery to whatever pur- 
chaser and for whatever price the product 
would command. 





SIMEON NORTH 


nailed his colors to the mast 


SIMEON North made pistols and muskets for the government from 1799 152. 
Not once in those 53 years did he ever receive a reprimand or criticism}his 


He made thousands of guns. Every gun was a perfect piece when tft 


ALL his life he was the master craftsman. The men who wed f 
and Middletown armories were highly skilled, thoroufy t 
ards. Pistols from the North factories were manctu: 

as works of art rather than as units of maprod 

notable and important development th 
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Sime(North nailed his colors to the mast. When he was 61 years 
ss holwhose notes he had endorsed went bankrupt. His signature had 
btainthrough misrepresentation; he was advised that he could not be held 
gally ponsible. But his name was on the notes. He shouldered the debt. It took 
ears of hard work, of sacrifice, to do it, but at the age of 82 he paid the last cent. 


Simeon North backed his name. 


CONNECTICUT industry was founded on the courage, determination, ability and 


imagination of men like Simeon North. 


CONNECTICUT industry must keep its place in the van. It must hold to those 


standards. 


EUGENE M. FLEMING, Advertising Agency 


18 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
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@@ Wolf’s New Process 
Abrasive Wheel, Inc., 
Makes Varied Line of 


Wheels 
AccorDING to Carl Wolf, 
president of Wolf’s New 


Process Abrasive Wheel, In- 
corporated, the company now 
manufactures and distributes 
a complete line of abrasive 
wheels of all types and sizes 
adapted to every grinding op- 
eration in the cutlery field. 
Besides making and selling 
shellac bonded wheels, espe- 
cially adapted for cutlery 
grinding, the cutting of mar- 
ble and granite and the fin- 
ishing of cast iron rolls, 
chilled rolls and hardened 
steel, the company also makes 
a bakelite bonded wheel, 
which is especially adapted 
for the cutting of small bar 
stock. As a complement to 
the manufacture of these 
wheels, made under the new 
Wolf secret process, the com- 
pany has a special service pol- 
icy of studying particular 
needs and the preparation 
of wheels especially adapted 
to the individual requirements of each cutlery 
plant. 


wheels. 


@@ Beardsley & Wolcott Merged with 
Connecticut Electric Manufacturing 
Company 

THE Industrial Managers, Inc., of New York, 

were authorized by the stockholders of the 

Beardsley & Wolcott Manufacturing Company 

of Waterbury to organize a Connecticut cor- 

poration, for the purpose of acquiring the assets 
of both the Beardsley & Wolcott and the Con- 
necticut Electric Manufacturing Company of 

Bridgeport, on the basis of an exchange of 

stock. 

Under the plan, the holding company ex- 
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A display board of Wolf’s 
New Process Line of abrasive 


HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 


THE FIRST-STAMFORD NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. BUILDING 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


pects to raise between $200,- 
000 and $300,000 on first 
mortgage bonds. The holders 
of Beardsley & Wolcott Man- 
ufacturing Company deben- 
tures are to receive for each 
$100 face value of debenture 
$135 par value of 6 per cent 
preferred stock of the new 
company and one share of 
class A stock of the new com- 
pany. The preferred stock- 
holders will not receive any 
dividends for two years, but 
in lieu of dividends will re- 
ceive four notes maturing six 
months each on each note, be- 
ing equal to 3% per cent of 
the face value of debentures 
now held. After two years, 
the preferred stock will be en- 
titled to 6 per cent cumulative 
dividends. Common - stock- 
holders of Beardsley & Wol- 
cott will receive shares of 
class A and B stocks in the 
new company on the basis of 
one new share for each five 
shares held. 

Machinery and equipment 
owned by the Connecticut 
Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Bridgeport will be shipped to Water- 
bury, where the consolidated concern will be 
continued in operation. 

Warren F. Kaynor, Rowley W. Phillips and 
Emil Mannweiler, directors of Beardsley & 
Wolcott Company, were authorized to act for 
the stockholders at the meeting. R. W. Phil- 
lips and Lawrence L. Lewis were appointed 
voting trustees to hold the class B stock of 
the consolidated concerns under a five-year vot- 
ing trust plan. 


@@ Parke Davis Company Takes over Bay 
Company 

Tue Parke Davis & Company, Detroit manu- 

facturers of pharmaceutical goods, took over 
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the assets of the Bay Company of Bridgeport 
on the 12th of August. The deal was effected 
through the exchange of 113,025 unissued 
shares of Parke Davis & Company stock in 
exchange for preferred stock of the Bay Com- 
pany, valued at $244,800 and 103,025 shares 
of Bay Company common stock at no par value. 
No changes are said to be contemplated in 
the personnel of the Bay Company. 


@@ Tunxis Worsted 
Company Buys 
Putnam Woolen 
Company 


THe Tunxis Worsted 
Company of Poquonuck, 
town of Windsor, Con- 
necticut, purchased the 
Putnam Woolen Com- 
pany on August 6. Man- 
ufacturing activity will 
be continued under the 


September 18. 


name of the Putnam 
Woolen Corporation. 
Silas M. Wheelock, 
agent of the Putnam 


Woolen Company, will 
continue to act as agent 
for the Putnam Woolen 
Corporation. 


its force. 


®®@ Corticelli Silk Opens 

New London Mill 
Tue Corticelli Silk 
Company reopened the 
Coit Street mill in New 
London early in July, 
after a shutdown of sev- 
eral months. The plant formerly operated as 
the throwing department of the concern has 
been reopened as a spooling mill to furnish 
spool silk. Comparatively few operators are 
now working, but according to present plans 
more machines are soon to be added with sub- 
sequent employment up to 100 persons. 


@@ Bright Spots Appear in Many Lines of 
Business 


ACCORDING to a recent cursory survey by the 
United Press, more than 100 lines of business, 
ranging from refrigerator manufacturing to 
knitting mills for bathing suits and the five and 
ten stores, are showing marked business in- 
creases during recent months. Such increases 
in consumer buying, it is said, are bound to 
give impetus to the lagging steel business and 
machine equipment manufacturing as well as 
to increase the revenues of railroads. 
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f LAST MINUTE FLASHES ] 


The next meeting of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board will be held at 
Hotel Griswold, New London, on Friday, 


The Gilbert Clock Co., of Winsted, has 
just closed a large contract with a Seattle, 
Wash., concern which has already resulted 
in the addition of 50 skilled workers to 


The Veeder-Root Co., of Hartford, is now 
operating its die casting department on a 
24 hour a day, seven day week basis, due 
to the receipt of a large rush order for 
voting machine counters. 


@@ Waterbury Men Attend Silver Bay 
Conference 


W. A. Jarvis of the Chase Companies, Inc., 
chairman of the Waterbury attendance com- 
mittee, Clarence Wooding, American Brass 
Company; Allen Curtiss, Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company; William Carpenter, Patent But- 
ton Company; Harry Peterson, Bristol Com- 
pany, and Arthur Purinton, Y. M. C. A., at- 
tended the Silver Bay Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations, held at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, 
New York, from August 
26 to 29. 


@@ Smaller Industry 
Conference 
Optimistic 

A symposium of opinion 
gathered from 30 execu- 
tives attending the 
Smaller Industry Con- 
ference at Silver Bay, 
Lake George, disclosed 
a definite optimism as to 
the immediate future of 
business. Seventeen _be- 
lieved the upturn of busi- 
ness here now. Seven be- 
lieved it to be in the dis- 
tant future and six were 
inclined to be optimistic 
but cautious. 


@®@ Middletown Trade 
School Ends Textile 
Study 


BECAUSE of a marked 
falling off in enrollment of full-time students 
in the textile course given at the Middletown 
Trade School, the State Board of Education 
decided to discontinue that branch of manual 
training effective August 15. T. Macdonough 
Russell, president of the Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company, is said to have asked that a hear- 
ing be given to local manufacturers in the Mid- 
dletown district in order that they might im- 
press on the Board the value of this textile 
branch to local industries. 


@@Belamose Company Resumes Operations 


THE Belamose plant at Rocky Hill, Connecti- 
cut, manufacturers of artificial silk and rayon 
products, reopened July 15 after two weeks 
suspension of operations on account of repairs. 

The plant has been working full time dur- 
ing the current depression, with the exception 
of two lay-off periods of two weeks each for 
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repairs, without reducing the 
number of its employes or 
making wage cuts. 


@@ Gilbert Clock Company 
Takes Advantage of 
Airplane Service 

Tue William L. Gilbert Clock 

Company of Winsted have re- 

cently rushed shipments of 

clocks as far west as St. Louis 
by way of air express. Their 
salesmen have also been using 
air service to a large extent, 
one of them recently covering 
6,000 miles in a week’s time. 


@@ Rentschler Made Head of 
United Air Lines 


F. B. Rentschler, president of the United Air- 
craft and Transportation Company of New 
York, has just been made chairman of the 
board of the United Air Lines Incorporated. 
The United Air Lines transport 60 per cent 
of the nation’s air mail and is operating a fleet 
of 120 airplanes including 32 tri-motor pas- 
senger transports, on various routes between 
New York and San Francisco, Chicago and 
Dallas, Salt Lake City and Seattle, and Seattle 
and San Diego. According to figures recently 
compiled by the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, the United Air Lines is now the largest 
air transport corporation in the world from 
the point of mileage flown. 


®@Clark Brothers Bolt Company Holds 
Election of Officers 


CrarK Brothers Bolt Company, Milldale, held 
their annual stockholders meeting and elec- 
tion on July 15. The following directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: Edwin C. 
Northrup and Rowley W. Phillips of Water- 
bury; James H. Pratt, Charles C. Persiani, 
Boughton T. Noble, Oscar G. Knapp and Ed- 
win S. Todd of Milldale. 

Edwin S. Todd was re-elected president, 
Oscar G. Knapp, secretary and treasurer, Wal- 
ter D. Wallace, assistant secretary and treas- 
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urer and Boughton T. Noble, 
factory manager. 

In making his annual report, 
President Todd stated that the 
volume of business for the past 
year had been but 50 per cent 
of normal, which was a fair 
representation of the general 
conditions of the bolt industry 
in the United States. Despite 
this showing, Mr. Todd was 
optimistic in his prediction for 
the coming year’s business. 


@@ Frederick T. Moore 
Honored on Fortieth 
Anniversary with Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company 

FREDERICK T. Moore, vice president and 

works manager of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 

Manufacturing Company of Hartford received 

congratulations from his associates on the com- 

pletion of 40 years of continuous service with 

the Colt Company, ending July 15, 1931. 

Beginning July 15, 1891, Mr. Moore en- 
tered the employ of the company as an appren- 
tice boy, and by successive steps has reached 
his present position of prominence in the com- 
pany. Mr. Moore is well known to army and 
navy officers and in many foreign countries, 
having traveled extensively abroad in the in- 
terests of the company. 


@@ Largest Maxim Silencer Shipped to Chicago 
Gas Company 


Tue largest piece of acoustic machinery ever 
built has just recently been completed for the 
Maxim Silencer Company of Hartford and 
shipped to the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany in Chicago. The silencer, built under con- 


tract by the Whitlock Coil Pipe Company of 
Elmwood, Connecticut, will be attached to the 
suction pipe which joins the booster pumps to 
the main gas tanks at the gas company plant 
in Chicago. It has been designed to stop the 
pulsations caused by the pumps which have 
caused considerable damage in dislodging rivets 
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from the gas tank. The silencer is 11 feet in 
diameter, 25 feet in length and weighs 33,000 
pounds. 


@@ Oil Burner Association Meeting in 
Boston, 1932 


Directors of the American Oil Burner Asso- 
ciation recently selected Boston as the head- 
quarters for the Ninth Annual Convention and 
Show for the American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion, to be held in April, 1932. R. M. Sher- 
man, President of the Silent Glow Oil Burner 
Corporation of Hartford, is said to have been 
largely instrumental in obtaining the Show for 
Boston. The convention will be held in Me- 
chanics Hall, where a large number of manu- 
facturers will display their respective burners 
in an actual burning demonstration. 


@@New Members and Their Products 


Since August 15, 1930, the following Connecti- 
cut manufacturers have become members of the 
Association: Billings & Spencer Company, 
Hartford, makers of forgings, forging ma- 
chinery, tools and golf clubs; the Silent Glow 
Oil Burner Corporation, Hartford, Silent Glow 
and Sunflower oil burners; M. Backes’ Sons, 
Inc., Wallingford, fireworks and folding paper 
boxes; Holstein Rubber Company, Danbury, 
marbleized rubber tiling, sponge rubber spe- 
cialties; Thames Paper Tube Company, Mont- 
ville, paper cores, mailing tubes; Wolf’s New 
Process Abrasive Wheel, Inc., Meriden, abra- 
sive wheels; Capewell Horsenail Company, 
Hartford, horse shoe nails; The Huber Ice 
Cream Company, Inc., Bridgeport, fluid milk 
and cream, ice cream, butter, eggs, and cheese; 
The Hartford Battery Sales Corporation, Mill- 
dale, storage batteries; The Turner & Stanton 
Company, Norwich, cordage and picture hard- 
ware; The American Buckle Company, West 
Haven, wire overall trimmings; Willimantic 
Silk, Inc., Willimantic, broad silks; Case 
Brothers, Inc., Highland Park, press paper and 
boards, insulating paper boards, Jacquard cards 
and specialties; Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, Hartford, telegrams, night messages, day 
letters, night letters, press commercial news, 
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market quotations, money order-marine service ; 
Peerless Silk Textiles Corporation, Rockville, 
broad silk goods. 


@@ Pratt & Whitney Gets Large Navy Order 

Tue Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, of 
East Hartford, received an order on August 
10, from the Navy Department for 45 Wasp 
engines to be placed in the new single fighting 
planes ordered at the same time from the 
Boeing Airplane Company of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The contract, including spare parts, is 
said to have totaled $527,947. It is under- 
stood that this order will keep the personnel 
of the plant busy for the next several months. 


@@ Illinois Manufacturers Foster Musical 
Organizations 


A number of Illinois manufacturers have been 
recently advocating band concerts by company- 
trained musicians during the lunch hour. Ac- 
cording to an official of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, playing music has a certain 
beneficial effect on the workers. He says in 
part: ‘“‘Music in industry has the same inspiring 
effect as it has on a military parade. Also, it 
has been found that workers who have music 
at lunch time return to their tasks humming, 
whistling and in better morale.” 


@®@Donnelley’s Directory for Eastern District 
Completed 


THE ninth annual edition of Donnelley’s in- 
dustrial directory of the Eastern District for 
1931 has just come from the press within the 
past month and is now being circulated through- 
out the Atlantic Coast states to buyers in fac- 
tories, mills and mines, public utilities, steam 
railroads, larger retailers, municipal buying 
offices, state and federal governments, schools 
and colleges, hospitals, hotels, newspapers, 
chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, American consuls and United States 
trade commissioners. Architects, contractors 
and engineers who submit evidence to the pub- 
lishers showing the need for such a directory, 
are also to receive complimentary copies. Others 
may buy them at $3.00 each. (See page 24) 


Phones 3-7420, 3-7421, 3-7422 
































Geological Survey credits Maine with 1,300,- 
000 horse power, of which only 600,000 are 
now developed. The manufacture of cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, and woolen goods offer 
employment to thousands. Canning, especially 
of sardines, shipbuilding, manufacture of ma- 
chinery, wood products of all sorts, marble and 
stone work, lime and cement and a variety of 
other industries afford a livelihood to the 
people of the state. 


In Oxford County, the famous Maine tour- 
malines, aquamarines, beryls, amethysts, and 
other stones are found. These are mined i 
conjunction with the quarrying of feldspar 






LITCHFIELD HILLS 


(Continued from page 11) 


we will some day be compelled to replace it at 
frightful cost. 


The most significant discovery the industrial 
world has made in recent years, a discovery 
that is changing production in a thousand fac- 
tories, that is adding a touch of design and 
color to millions of products, is that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the public demands 
beauty in the things it must use and live with. 
It is beauty above every other recreation that 
lures folks to such spots as these green, water- 
flecked hills of ours. Would that every Ameri- 
can and particularly every Connecticut Ameri- 
can loved his country as the French love France, 
loved its very soil and all the beauty that is 
spread so abundantly over the earth, to unite 
to protect it from any enterprise or undertak- 
ing that will mar or dissipate it. 


Manufacturers in particular should take this 
seriously. Industry is legitimate. It is part of 
modern life. It satisfies human needs. But it 
must be fitted into its environment so that it 
will enhance rather than detract. Planning is 
needed in every town and village to zone util- 
itiés so that manufacturing towns shall be just 
as attractive as residential towns. It is as in- 
cumbent on industry to provide pleasant living 
surroundings for its work people as it is to pay 
them proper wages, or for that matter to man- 
ufacture worth while goods. And again not for 
reasons of any high-minded sentimental altru- 
ism, but because it pays. We have wasted mil- 
lions all these years while learning this great 
truth. A proper house in the town of Litch- 


field or Sharon or Norfolk costs $60,000 or 
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MAINE PLAYGROUNDS 


(Continued from page 13) 
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of which 25% of the amount used in the United 
States comes from Maine. An endless variety 
of minerals has been discovered, some of them 
found in no other parts of the world. 

Maine’s greatest industry, however, is agri- 
culture. Farm property of the state is valued 
at $250,000,000. The largest single crop is 
potatoes of which Aroostook produces an an- 
nual average of 40,000,000 bushels. Fifty per- 
cent of the seed potatoes planted annually in 
the United States are Maine grown. 

The visitor to the state will find fine hotels 
everywhere and good golf courses, while those 
who prefer farm and camp accommodations 
will find them in abundance. 





more, while there are a thousand towns of 
the same population in the United States where 
houses of equal size, improvements and archi- 
tecture will not bring half that amount. What 
is the difference? Environment. 

What Litchfield County has to offer those 
seeking rest and recreation was here before 
the white man came. He added much that is 
desirable to make it possible to live here and 
get about, much that was necessary, but now 
we are imposing a new civilization on these 
old hills, overlaying with our modern life the 
simple farming communities with their slower 
paced tempo. We move so fast we must think 
quickly and act promptly so that the newer 
environment may be better instead of worse 
than the old. 

eee 


INDUSTRIAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 23) 


The Industrial Directory of the Eastern Dis- 
trict lists by classification the names of man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers in the entire East- 
ern Coast district from Maine to Florida in- 
clusive. The book contains 396 pages and is 
neatly bound in an attractive clothboard cover. 


®@ New Haven Road takes over Seaview Line 


Tue Interstate Commerce Commission recently 
authorized the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company to take over and 
operate the line of the Seaview Avenue Indus- 
trial Railway in Bridgeport, previously owned 
and operated by the Stanley Works. The line 
is three miles long. Besides being used as a 
spur by the Stanley Works, it has also been 
used by a number of other manufacturing 
plants. 
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@@ American-Hawaiian Chief Engineer to 


: WHITE HART INN 
Retire 


WHEN the Mexican of the American-Hawalian Located in the beautiful hill section of Western Connecticut. 
Lines reached New York during the early part 
of August, Chief Engineer Franklin William 
Biedert left his ship to retire, having com- 
pleted 38 years in the American Merchant 
Marine, 30 of which were in the service of the 


American-Hawaiian. 


Combining good meals with courteous treatment and rea- 
sonable rates and comfortable rooms it offers the ideal place 
for complete relaxation. The surrounding country abounds in 


opportunties for all forms of outdoor exercises. 


WHITE HART INN 
John R. Kaiser, Manager Tel. Lakeville 310 


Biedert, who was born in Philadelphia and SALISBURY, CONN. 


served his engineering apprenticeship in the 
machine shops of William Sellers & Company 
of that city, signed as second assistant on the 
original American of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, which sailed from New 
York October 30, 1900, to inaugurate the 
company’s steamer service coast to coast 
through the Straits of Magellan. The voyage 
from New York to San Francisco was made 
in 60 days. From there the ship went to Seattle 
and Tacoma, thence to the Hawaiian Islands 
where a cargo of sugar was loaded for Phila- 
delphia. On the return voyage heavy weather 
and adverse currents so slowed the passage that 
it took 35 days from Hilo to Callao, and be- 
fore reaching Callao the coal supply ran so 
low that it was necessary to shut down the ice 
machine and the dynamo engine, and to satu- 
rate the coal ashes with kerosene and burn 
them over again. The whole voyage, Hilo to 


Philadelphia, took 104 days. 


CBUYER 
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through the medium that 
affords merchants abroad a 
compact digest of new de- 
velopments, new ideas, new 
systems and_ profit-making 
suggestions. 





An export journal, now in 
its 53rd year, that has built 
Seer alas up a powerful and valuable 
lish, Spanish, French buying confidence in the 
and Portuguese. world markets. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 53 State St., Boston 





Chief Biedert has served on various of the 
other American-Hawaiian vessels, notably sev- 
enteen and a half years as chief of the Texan. 
He is pleased to remember that in his whole 
thirty years’ career with American-Hawaiian 
the only serious mishap which any ship in which 
he served figured, was during the war when 
the Texan, loaded with nitrate for a French 
port, was rammed by its convoying cruiser, the 
Denver, and had to proceed back to New York 
for repairs, with Number Six hold flooded and 
the rudder tiller carried away, so it was nec- 
essary to steer with the engines. 


Ye Castle Inn 


On the Cliff 
at Cornfield Point 

















Rainbows in the spray where waves crash the reefs below 
veranda and private balcony—silver magic spun by orchestra and 
the moon—delightful dining and individual guest rooms—spacious 
lounge—perfect cuisine—an atmosphere distinguished by its clientele 
and zestful salt air. All this with tennis, bathing, fishing, boating 
and dancing to delight the individual or club groups for a day, 
week or month. 


Write or call for rates. Ye Castle dun 


Cornfield Point 


Saybrook, Connerticut 
Chief Biedert plans to move to Los Angeles 


in October, and will establish his home there. 





































































A list of books, together with a skeleton sum- 
mary of each book will appear in this column 
each month. These books may be purchased 
through the Publications Department of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut, Inc. 

J 
BUSINESS ADRIFT 
By W. B. Donham, 


Dean of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University. 


This book of 196 pages, is one of the most import- 
ant and talked of books on our present economic situ- 
ation which has ever been written. A few of the sig- 
nificant questions discussed in the book are: How can 
we as business men, within the time areas for which 
we are responsible, best meet the needs of the Ameri- 
can people, most nearly approximate supplying their 
wants, maintain profits, handle problems of unemploy- 
ment, face the Russian challenge and at the same time 
aid Europe and contribute most to or disturb least 
the cause of International Peace? It is a critical appeal 
for leadership with foresight and a comprehensive eco- 
nomic plan for the future.—Price $2.50. 


@ 

THE FEDERAL SURVEY, A STUDY OF THE 
SYSTEM OF PERSONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES GOV- 
ERNMENT 

By Lewis Mayers, P. H. D. 


This book of 607 pages is the most comprehensive 
examination of the personnel system of any government 
ever made. It is descriptive, critical, and instructive; 
It gives details relating to each phase of the personnel 
system; methods of recruitment, promotion and com- 
pensation, transfers, demotions, systems of testing ef- 
ficiency; and shows action required for improving 
unsatisfactory conditions.—Price $5.00, cloth bound. 


& 
THE STATISTICAL WORK OF 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By Lawrence F. Schmeckebier, P. H. D. 


This book of 574 pages gives in complete detail 
the sources and method of compiling of all statistical 
data emanating from the United States government. 
It not only lists all material of a statistical character 
which is now being published currently, but also all 
important statistical publications issued in the past. 
Because of the classification of data under appropriate 
heads in cross reference form, the book should be in- 
valuable to all persons having need to use statistical 


data.—Price $5.00. 
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IN spite of the world-wide use of electricity, 
gasoline and kerosene as illuminants, the 
world’s oldest lighting devise—the candle—is 
still being exported in the approximate amount 
of 35,000,000 pounds annually with an esti- 
mated value of $18,000,000. 


PARAGUAY continues to be a good market for 
U. S. insecticides, the most popular type being 
liquid fly sprays. 


RECENT establishment of broadcasting stations 
at Caracas, Venezuela, has resulted in rapid 
development of the radio market in that coun- 
try. The most popular sets are the ones retail- 
ing from $124 to $150. The range of prices 
is from $80 to more than $500, both with and 
without loud speakers. 


A German cartel, designed to control the do- 
mestic sale of brass, started to function on June 
1, with certain sales quotas having been estab- 
lished for members, and fines are imposed for 
excess sales. 


Tue Philippine Chamber of Commerce is now 
seriously considering the sending of a floating 
commercial and industrial exhibit on a round- 
the-world tour. 


JAPANESE cotton spinning companies earned 
larger profits for the first half of 1931 than 
during the last half of 1930. 


TWENTY-THREE Czechoslovakian _ porcelain 
manufacturers, operating thirty-one porcelain 
factories, and employing 13,000 laborers, have 
just entered into a sales agreement to regulate 
domestic prices. 
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@@ Mexican Exchange Situation 


OF interest to a large number of Connecticut 
manufacturers striving to do business in Mex- 
ico under present conditions will be the sug- 
gestions of the Association’s Foreign Trade 
Committee to a ‘prominent fellow exporter 
confronted with advice from his bank to discon- 
tinue shipments to Mexico, except for cash in 
advance, because of the scarcity of U. S. dol- 
lars in that neighboring market. 

While fully aware of the limited facilities 
provided to Mexican importers by the Official 
Exchange Regulating Commission, organized 
by the leading Mexican banks to control and 
distribute the supply of foreign exchange as it 
becomes available, this exporter naturally has 
no desire to pass up the very substantial vol- 
ume of business he has succeeded in building 
up in Mexico, yet he questions the wisdom of 
taking a chance on his customers being unable 
to secure dollars for payment, even by await- 
ing their turn with the exchange commission. 

One member of the committee feels that, as 
in the case of Australia, there is no use buck- 
ing the economic tide, especially when compet- 
itors must likewise sufter. Another suggests per- 
mitting known and reliable customers to de- 
posit three silver pesos against every dollar 
of the invoice value; these pesos to be used 
as soon as the exchange commission, or bank 
syndicate, as it is sometimes called, can furnish 
dollar exchange at whatever rate is available, 
providing the exporter is willing to wait for 
a reasonable time. 

A third committeeman, convinced from per- 
sonal experience that bankers are not infallible 
in such circumstances, nevertheless believes that 
with the flow of exchange constituting their 
life blood they would have hit upon a better 
method if such could be devised. He points out 
moreover that there can be worse risks than 
taking a chance on the exchange, especially if 
large stocks of merchandise have been prepared 
for the Mexican trade which undelivered might 
result in losses if held on a declining market 
or diverted to other uses. 

Still another member of the committee ques- 
tions the soundness of the bank’s advice, con- 
tending that there has always been a way to 
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get around similar situations that have existed 
in other Latin American countries in the last 
few years, through close cooperation between 
the exporter and the foreign customer. A com- 
mittee member in the same industry as the per- 
plexed exporter reports no difficulty as yet on 
the part of his Mexican customers in securing 
exchange from the “Comision Reguladora,” 
or exchange regulating commission, against de- 
posits of silver pesos at 30% above par with 
refunds for overcharges four weeks later. 

The Mexican exchange situation and similar 
difficulties that have arisen in almost all silver- 
standard countries are merely manifestations 
of what is said to be one of the major causes 
of the depression,—the decline in the price of 
silver. Economists lay this calamity at the door 
of the British Government in India for trying 
to place that traditionally silver-hoarding pop- 
ulace on a gold basis. The consequent dump- 
ing of millions of ounces of silver, formerly 
permanently absorbed, in return for gold has 
ruined the price of silver on the world market 
and has imposed a proportional burden on sil- 
ver-standard consumers of the wares of gold- 
standard producers. Over half the world is 
thus unable to buy nearly as much for its 
money. 

The ability of an exporter to cooperate intel- 
ligently with his Mexican customers during 
the exchange crisis, and an understanding of 
the Mexican predicament requires a thorough 
familiarity with the chain of events leading up 
to the present situation, beginning with the sud- 
den increase in the discount of silver in the fall 
of 1930. An interesting account of these de- 
velopments will be mailed to any member of 
the Association upon request. 


@@ Machinery Exports Establish All-time 
Record 


FIFTY-FIVE per cent higher than the average 
monthly figures for the boom year 1929, ex- 
ports of metal working machinery, the man- 
ufacture of which constitutes one of Connecti- 
cut’s greatest industries, reached the magnifi- 
cent total of $5,280,000 in June, thus estab- 
lishing what is believed to be an all-time rec- 
ord, 43% higher than June a year ago and 
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72% higher than the earlier months of 1931. 

With over a score of Connecticut establish- 
ments making such machinery and with all but 
an unfortunate few contributing exporting 
trade, this decided upward spurt in shipments 
abroad comprises a genuinely bright spot in 
the industrial life of the state. 


@@ The Latest in Tariff Revision 


THE latest moves in the very popular inter- 
national game of upward tariff revision, always 
distinctly understood to be for revenue pur- 
poses only, have been made by players in the 
southern hemisphere. Not to be outdone by 
our friends to the north, Argentine, New Zea- 
land and Uruguay have in the last month 
joined the universal movement toward higher 
import duties with changes in their tariffs rang- 
ing from sweeping revisions to increases on 
several products. 

On August 21, Argentina established off- 
cial valuations for over a thousand items here- 
tofore paying import duty at 32% including 
surtax on the C. I. F. Buenos Aires value. These 
goods will now pay 32% of the official valua- 
tion which is generally higher than the C. I. F. 

value. Among the items affected of importance 

to Connecticut manufacturers are the follow- 
ing, with the new official valuations in gold 
pesos: cotton thread with silk, for sewing, em- 
broidering or weaving, 3 pesos per kilo; steeled 
iron in plates, curved, cut, for automobile 
springs, 0.16; iron marine motors for boats 
less than 6 tons (up to 250 kilos), 0.70 and, 
the same, with copper or aluminum, 130, both 
per gross kilo. Manufacturers whose products 
have heretofore been given no Official valua- 
tion in the Argentina tariff may determine 
whether they are affected by this decree by 
communicating with the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Department. 

New Zealand raised the import duty on July 
31 on a number of commodities, including such 
Connecticut-made products as confectionery, 
wearing apparel and hosiery (each from 50% 
to 55% ad valorem), carpets, rugs, toys, sport- 
ing goods and plated ware (from 45% to 
50%), silk and rayon piece goods (from 15% 
to 25%) and toilet preparations (from 25% 
to 35%). The surtax of 2214% of the duty 
continues to apply. 

On August 1, Uruguay changed the duty on 
cigarette lighters from 31% ad valorem on 
the C. I. F. Montevideo value, to %, 1% and 
3 pesos per dozen specific duty, depending upon 
the quality, with the 14% surtax remaining 
in effect. Certain silks and silk manufactures 
formerly dutiable at 12% plus 9% surtax on 
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official valuations will now pay an additional 
duty of % peso per kilo, and certain silver- 
ware will now pay 10% plus 9% surtax on 
the official valuations in place of the former 
duty of 5% and 4% surtax. The surtaxes are 
collected on the duty-paid value. 

In contrast to the general upward trend of 
tariff rates in almost every important country 
is the fact that on August 11, Peru substan- 
tially reduced the duty on machinery replace- 
ment parts to two hundredths of a sol per 
gross kilo. (1 sol = approximately 28¢.) 


@@Connecticut’s 1930 Exports Follow 
National Trend 


Exports of merchandise from Connecticut in 
1931 were valued at $39,141,314 compared 
wtih $53,317,912 during the previous banner 
year, according to statistics published by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Typewriters ranked first in value among the 
state’s exports during the twelve-month period 
amounting to $5,056,441 compared with $6,- 
§23,143 during 1929 and was followed in 
order by “other industrial machinery and 
parts,” $2,205,274 and $2,531,901; brass and 
bronze manufactures, $1,895,186 and $2,247,- 
813; and “other electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus,” $1,764,309 and $2,018,572. 

Other leading exports, with comparative 
values for 1929, were: “other metal-working 
machinery,” $1,304,473 and $1,278,421; am- 
munition, $1,197,644 and $1,803,382; sewing 
machinery for factory or industrial use, $1,- 
143,302 and $1,475,372; “other manufactures 
of iron or steel,” $833,966 and $1,229,103; 
and sockets, outlets and lighting switches, 
$831,944 and $1,059,566. 

Rubberized automobile cloth, rubber foot- 
wear, leaf tobacco, sewing thread, cotton cloth, 
duck and tire fabrics, silk and manufactures, 
pyroxylin leather cloth, corsets, brassieres and 
girdles, wood and manufactures, nails and bolts, 
cutlery, axes, mechanics’ and other hand tools, 
needles, chains, batteries, ball and roller bear- 
ings, accounting and calculating machines, print- 
ing and book-binding machinery, aircraft and 
parts, dentifrices, revolvers and pistols, clocks 
and parts, and soap were included among the 
diversified products sent from the state to for- 
eign countries during the year. Not included in 
the above statistics are many exports of Con- 
necticut products by freight forwarders, show- 
ing New York as the point of origin. 


@@ Trade Envoy to Budapest Visits 
Connecticut 


WitiiAM A. Hodgman, United States Com- 
mercial Attaché at Budapest, Hungary, for the 








past three years, made his headquarters in the 
Association’s foreign trade department on Aug- 
ust 27 and 28 for the purpose of assisting and 
advising Connecticut exporters on problems re- 
lating to their trade in Hungary. During his 
brief stay in Connecticut, Mr. Hodgman was es- 
corted by Mr. Wuichet to the plants of a num- 
ber of manufacturers for interviews with their 
export managers. 


@@Increased Belgian Taxes become Effective 


THE increase in Belgian sales and luxury taxes, 
announced in the June issue of Connecticut In- 
dustry, became effective on July 26, accord- 
ing to a report from Brussels. 


©©@ Certain Polish Duties Temporarily Reduced 


MACHINERY and apparatus of a type not made 
in Poland and required by Polish manufactures 
can be imported at a reduced rate of 35% of 
the regular duty upon special permission of 
the Polish Minister of Finance. Application for 
such permission may be made by Connecticut 
machinery exporters through their distributors 
or agents in Poland. The reduction will become 
effective sometime between July 1 and Decem- 


ber 31, 1931. 


@®@ New Colombian Customs Code 


A new code of customs regulations, establish- 
ing a modern system of customs procedure, 
was passed by the Colombian Congress on June 
12 and signed by the President on June 12. A 
summary of the principal provisions of the 
new law, effective September 16 and affecting 
all exporters to Colombia is available in the 
Association’s foreign trade department. 


@@ Norway Bans Installment Sales 


OsLo police, in line with the general policy of 
Norwegian business organizations to confine 
installment sales to articles having permanent 
value, have issued a “forbidden list,” naming 
the products which may not be sold on the in- 
stallment plan. The list includes clothing, shoes 
and kitchen utensils, as well as articles which 
are considered luxury items. 


Goods must be sold through a specific place 
of business and not by house to house canvass- 
ers or peddlers unless they represent an estab- 
lished firm according to the new regulation and 
about seventy permits for installment selling 
have been withdrawn since the change was ef- 
fected. 
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Norway passed its first law covering install- 
ment buying in 1926 which was subsequently 
amended in 1918 and 1928. The law defines 
the meaning of the term and covers only mov- 
able articles with a value under 10,000 kronen 
or $2,680. It also specifies conditions under 
which articles sold may be re-possessed for 
non-payment and other points dealing with the 
installment system. 


New situations arising since the passage of 
the law have created a demand for further reg- 
ulations and the system has received more than 
usual attention and discussion during the pres- 
ent economic depression. 


Firms in Oslo which have considerable in- 
terest in the installment business have formed 
an association with the intention of bringing 
this type of credit on a more rational and uni- 
form basis. Various problems have been taken 
up and one of the first phases studied will be 
salesmen’s activities and methods. 


@@ Cuba Requires Consular Seal 
Tue Cuban Consul General in New York City 


has announced that consular invoice forms re- 
quired on shipments to Cuba will not be ac- 
ceptable after August 1, 1931, unless they bear 
the official seal of the Consulate. Blanks bear- 
ing the official seal are on sale at Cuban con- 
sulates, and privately and commercially printed 
invoice forms of the official models will be 
stamped at the Consulates for 15 cents per 
set of six. 


@@ Confusion in Porto Rico 


Many instances of customer-dissatisfaction 
arising out of the failure of shippers of small 
orders of merchandise to Porto Rico to comply 
with explicit shipping instructions have recently 
been reported, particularly on C. O. D. parcel 
post shipments. 


United States postal regulations apply to 
parcel post shipments to Porto Rico. 


@@ italy Increases Duty on Aluminumware 


AN Italian decree, effective August 17, in- 
creases the rates of duty on aluminum, alumi- 
num alloys and manufactures thereof. Imports 
of these products from the United States will 
not be dutiable at new general rates in place 
of the former conventional rates. The new 
rates are available to interested members at the 
Association’s Foreign Trade Department. 
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@@ New Haven Speeds Delivery of Less-Than- 
Carload Freight 

THE final step in revamping the entire less- 
than-carload freight service took place on July 
20 when the New Haven inaugurated its next- 
day delivery service from any point on its lines 
to any other point on its lines, with very few 
exceptions. This is the fourth innovation in 
‘faster delivery service’ offered by the New 
Haven during the past three months, the others 
having to do with the running of two fast 
merchandise freight trains operating on prac- 
tically passenger schedules—‘‘the Speed Witch” 
and “The Maine Bullet’—and in cooperation 
with connecting lines in the establishment of 
a 24-hour quicker service to Chicago and west- 
ern points. 

The inauguration of the ‘‘accept today—de- 
liver tomorrow” plan is made possible by the 
use of motor trucks used to feed and distrib- 
ute freight to and from points of concentra- 
tion and distribution. The concentration points 
for this plan are Boston, Providence, New Lon- 
don, New Haven, Hartford, Pier 37 New 
York, Bridgeport, Putnam, Worcester and 
Waterbury. 

The motor trucking portion of this new serv- 
ice is being handled by the New England Trans- 
portation Company, the highway subsidiary of 
the New Haven Railroad and, according to 
railroad reports, has already resulted in bring- 
ing back to the railroad considerable business 
which has been moving via other transporta- 
tion agencies. 

The only exceptions on the New Haven sys- 
tem not to have the benefit of overnight serv- 
ice to all other points are stations on the Cape 
south of Middleboro, and stations in the old 
Central New England territory west of Dan- 
bury and Millerton, where second-day delivery 
will prevail from the most distant points on 
the line. 


®@ Commission Consents to Larger and 
Heavier Parcel Post Packages 

THE Interstate Commerce Commission, in No. 

24092, dealing with proposed changes in rates 

affecting parcel post fourth class matter, has 

consented to the proposal of the Postmaster- 

General to increase the limit of size of parcel 
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post matter to 100 inches, length and girth 


combined; to the establishment of a minimum 
charge for parcels measuring over 84 inches 
combined equal to the zone rate on a ten- 
pound parcel, and to an increase in the limit 
of weight for parcels to 70 pounds, for deliv- 
eries in zones 4 to 8 inclusive. The 70-pound 
limit has previously been in effect on parcels 
not moving beyond the first three zones, a dis- 
tance of approximately 300 miles. 

The Postmaster-General estimates that the 
changed limits will result in a revenue increase 
of $3,500,000 on account of the increase in 
the size of parcels and will benefit to the ex- 
tent of $1,500,000 on account of the weight 
limit of parcels going to the more distant 
zones. The proposed changes are said to be 
part of a plan for reducing, if not wiping out, 
a parcel post deficit, which is estimated at $15,- 
$70,730 for 1930. 

The first step in a nation-wide attempt to 
wipe out this deficit by attracting larger ship- 
ments, via parcel post, has been the appoint- 
ment of parcel post supervisors in sixty of the 
largest post offices throughout the United 
States. It is understood that the duty of these 
officials is to contact the public, to offer sug- 
gestions to shippers and to hear complaints. 
A parcel post guide has also been prepared 
and will be distributed by local postmasters 
so that all mailers will have access to the cur- 
rent parcel post rates from the points of origin 
to the several trade areas with which shippers 
have business connections. 

Since additional hearings are to be held in 
the rate part of the case, it is not yet known 
what final action will be taken by the Com- 
mission on permitting increases. 


@@ Pennsylvania Names New England 
Vice President 


ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
of August 16, the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
announced the creation of the new position of 
“Vice president of New England” and the ap- 


pointment of George D. Ogden to that post. 

Mr. Ogden was formerly assistant vice presi- 

dent in charge of trafic at New York. He as- 

sumed his new duties Monday, August 17, at 
(Continued on page 34) 
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@@ General Summary 


WHILE July witnessed some further lowering 
in the level of general business activity in Con- 
necticut the decline for the month amounted 
to less than a point as compared with a de- 
crease of approximately two points in each of 
the two preceding months. On the whole, bus- 


freight car-loadings for the first week of Au- 
gust seems to indicate that the sharp rally in 
July was but a temporary feature. 
Developments in the United States during 
July were very similar to those in Connecti- 
cut. Freight car-loadings and electric power 
production advanced moderately while the 
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iness was in a state of flux. Sharp increases 
occurred in the number of car-loadings origi- 
nating in Connecticut cities and also in cotton 
mill activity in Connecticut which had slumped 
badiy in May and June. On the other hand, 
manufacturing activity was at a very low level 
due to extreme seasonal dullness and the pro- 
longation of the usual vacation periods. The 
number of man-hours worked in factories and 
the number of employes on factory payrolls 
declined further. Bank debits to individual ac- 
counts and metal tonnage carried by the New 
Haven Road fell to new lows. 

The outlook for the balance of the year re- 
mains unchanged from a month ago. No ma- 
terial advance is expected to develop before 
the last few months of the year. Data for 





heavy industries—iron, steel, automobile pro- 
duction—were further depressed. Recovery in 
woolen and worsted goods, boots and shoes, 
cotton goods, and automobile tires was well 
maintained and, in several of these industries, 
activity was above the computed normal. Cot- 
ton cloth statistics were less satisfactory than 
in June but, although production exceeded sales, 
stocks of goods on hand declined to the lowest 
level in recent years. Overproduction in the 
petroleum industry was curbed by the shutting 
down of wells in Oklahoma on August Ist and 
in the very flush East Texas field on August 
18th. Both fields were closed by order of the 
respective governors, both of whom declared 
a state of martial law to exist in the areas af- 
fected. 
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According to the Annalist’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices, there was little 
change in the general price level during July 
and the first half of August. Food products 
were higher due to increases in eggs, butter 
and beef. Corn and wheat declined sharply, 
the latter falling to a new low record since 
the Board of Trade was organized in Chi- 
cago in 1848. Cotton fell dramatically in Aug- 
ust to the lowest level in 26 years when the 
Department of Agriculture estimated that the 
present cotton crop was of bumper propor- 
tions. Copper and rubber also declined to new 
low levels. On the other hand, crude petroleum 
advanced from its recent lows and lead and 
zinc held most of the gain made in the June 
recovery. Retail prices continued to decline, 
competition among the various producers or 
distributors bringing about reductions in such 
miscellaneous items as gasoline, theatre admis- 
sions and ice cream. 


@@ Financial 


DurRING the four weeks ended August 8th, fail- 
ures in Connecticut numbered 4% more than 
in the corresponding period a year ago while 
net liabilities of failures increased by 2%. Real 
estate sales and mortgage loans declined slightly 
16% below last year. New corporations in- 
from the preceding four-week period and were 
creased sharply in number over a year earlier 
but the total amount of capitalization involved 
was somewhat less than in 1930. New life in- 
surance sales in July declined 14% below July 
of last year. 


@ @ Construction 


AVAILABLE data indicate that no recovery in 
the building industry got under way in July 
but that, on the contrary, the value of build- 
ing contracts awarded in July, after correction 
for seasonal variation, declined further to a 
new low level. In Hartford, bids were being 
asked in connection with the construction of a 
new post office to cost approximately $1,500,- 
000. In New Haven, plans were being pre- 
pared for a new 5-story factory building hav- 
ing a total floor space of about 25,000 square 
feet. 


@@ Labor and Industry 


As mentioned above, manufacturing activity in 
Connecticut declined sharply in July. Compared 
with the estimated normal, activity fell from 
—36.1% in June to —40.5% in July. Employ- 
ment in factories also decreased in a majority 
of the cities. While July is usually the least 
active month of the. year, much sharper de- 





clines than were customary took place in the 
number of man-hours worked in Bristol, New 
Britain and New Haven plants, while in Bridge- 
port the falling off was seasonal in extent. Em- 
ployment in factories in Hartford showed a 
rather sharp contraction and in brass factories 
in Waterbury, the number of employees on pay- 
roll fell 2% from the June level. Nevertheless, 
in Torrington, employment was on the up- 
grade for the second consecutive month and, 
in Danbury, hat factories were working over- 
time because of the radical change in the style 
of women’s hats. 

No new labor troubles were reported dur- 
ing the past month. The two strikes in Putnam, 
which Occurred in July, are reported to be 
still unsettled. 

In the United States in July, decreases con- 
siderably in excess of the usual proportions, 
occurred in both factory employment and fac- 
tory payrolls. While declines were widespread, 
employment in concerns manufacturing foundry 
and machine shop products, hardware, electrical 
machinery and brass, bronze and copper prod- 
ucts suffered the most. However, noteworthy 
gains in employment were made in cotton 
goods, woolen and worsted goods, men’s and 
women’s clothing, leather products and rubber 
and leather boots and shoes. 


@®@ Trade 


THE index of department store sales compiled 
by the Federal Reserve Board declined to 92 
in July from 95 in June and 97 in May. The 
index of the Reserve Board allows for seasonal 
variation and the varying number of days in 
the month but does not allow for price fluctua- 
tions. While the value of sales was 10% be- 
low a year ago in July, the volume of goods 
sold was reported to be in excess of last year. 
As might be expected, cheaper goods sold bet- 


ter than the more expensive grade. 


@ @ Transportation 

Tota freight car-loadings during July ad- 
vanced sharply over June in Connecticut cities. 
Loadings of automobiles and merchandise in 
less than car-load lots were greater than a year 
ago and fell off only slightly from June. Load- 
ings of meats, fruits and vegetables, cotton, 
wool and bituminous coal were also above the 
1930 level. On the other hand, iron and steel, 
copper, building materials and anthracite moved 
in smaller volume than last year. It is inter- 
esting to note that during the four weeks ended 
August 8th, loadings originating in Connecti- 
cut actually increased over a year earlier by 
5% while, in the United States, loadings fell 
off 18%. 
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Data contributed by the Hartford Chapter, 


@@ Hartford Chapter N. A. C. A. Resumes 
Activities 


Tue local chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants will open its monthly ses- 
sions on Wednesday, September 16, and there- 
after on the third Tuesday of each month. 
Three of the meetings have been arranged as 
joint meetings with the Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, but guests will also be welcome to attend 
the other meetings. The joint meetings held 
last year were both interesting and instructive. 
The following is a condensed outline of the 


meetings scheduled: 


September 16, 


October 20, 
(Joint) 


November 17, 


December 15, 


(Joint) 


January 19, 


February 16, 


March 15, 
(Joint) 


April 19, 


May 17, 
(Joint) 


Professor Thomas E. Sanders, 

Harvard School of Business Administration 

President, N. A. C. A. 

Topic: “The Executive 
counting” 


Viewpoint in Ac- 


Alvan T. Simonds, President 

Simonds Saw & Steel Company, Boston 

Topic: “Should a Business Man Know His 
Business’ 


Taylor P. Calhoun 
M. S. Wright Company, Worcester 
Topic: “Selling and Distribution Costs” 


H. C. Knight, President 
The Southern N. E. Telephone Company 
and President of the New England Council 


G. I. Peterson, Superintendent 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 

Topic: “Costs from the Viewpoint of the 
Factory Superintendent” 


Professor Roy B. Kester 

School of Business Administration, 

Columbia University 

Topic: “Balance Sheet Preparation and In- 
terpretation” 


James W. Hook, President 
Geometric Tool Company 
Topic: “Standardized Reserve Accounting” 


E. S. LaRose, Assistant Comptroller, 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Topic: “Co-ordination of Sales, Production 
and Profits through the Budget’ 


Herman W. Steinkraus, Vice-President in 
Charge of. Sales, 

Bridgeport Brass Company 

Topic: “How an Accountant can Aid in the 


Development and Control of Sales” 


National Association of Cost Accountants 


@@ Does Industry Need Accountants 


SUCCESS in industry today depends more upon 
eficient management than all other factors 
combined. Modern management realizes the 
futility of operating on “hunches” and is now 
utilizing cost data, operating statements and 
budgets furnished by the accounting depart- 
ment. The executive who fails to use this de- 
partment as a major aid and simply regards it 
as a necessary adjunct for the routine recording 
of transactions as they occur, is neglecting a 
ready tool and is operating under a handicap. 


In order to be of the utmost service, it is 
important that the accounting department be 
kept informed as to what is contemplated. 
Some executives know just what information 
they want and the form in which it is wanted; 
but for others, the accountant may be able 
to devise the most serviceable type of state- 
ments. 


The accountant should not let himself be 
swamped in his figures to the extent of losing 
vision. He must get the commercial viewpoint 
of the business. If functioning properly, his 
department can render service for the guidance 
of all department heads whether in the pro- 
duction or merchandising of product. 


One criticism that must be avoided, is the 
delay in getting out statements. To be of great- 
est value they must be ready and available 
promptly, even if at the expense of minute, 
last-penny accuracy. Production and operating 
costs are subject to marked variations due to 
changes in designs, manufacturing methods, 
public taste, and numerous other causes. Unless 
prompt reports are available, unfavorable ten- 
dencies cannot be readily remedied. 


Accountants are not responsible for the de- 
pression; neither can they cure it. The services 
their departments can render, however, in the 
present age make them very essential to suc- 
cessful management. 
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CREDITS IN FOREIGN SELLING 


(Continued from page 16) 


ment in exchange. Of course, it is really the im- 
porter, rather than his American supplier, who 
should concern himself with these fluctuations 
in the exchange value of the local currency, 
but in actual practice these exchange questions 
do arise and in doing business with Latin Amer- 
ica, for instance, the American exporter must 
be prepared to meet them 

The advantages of drawing drafts at so 
many days from date instead of from sight (or 
in other words, from the date of acceptance by 
the foreign customer), have often been stressed. 
The main benefit here is that the exporter 
knows exactly, in the case of a date draft, when 
his draft will mature for payment, while with 
a sight draft, a delay in getting the drawee 
to accept may prolong the credit term beyond 
the period originally anticipated. 

While many experienced exporters differ as 
to the value of protesting drafts for non-pay- 
ment, the safe rule to follow in most Latin 
American countries, is to accompany drafts in- 
volving important amounts with instructions to 
protest for non- payment. Exceptions to this 
rule are admittedly often justified, but in case 
of trouble arising, protested drafts in countries 
where the Spanish law prevails have a legal 
value which often makes all the difference be- 
tween prompt payment in full and a trouble- 
some situation which may result in loss. 

Collections should be closely watched, though 
cooperation with good customers who are com- 
pelled to ask for occasional extensions is ad- 
mittedly essential. Frequently, though, where 
an extension of the entire obligation for, say, 
a sixty or ninety day period is asked, it is pos- 
sible with the exercise of a little tact to get 
the customer to make a part payment on ac- 
count and to split the remainder of the bill into 
a series of two or more short dated maturities 
instead of postponing payment of the entire ob- 
ligation. 


Foreign importers generally recognize that it 
is to their advantage to keep their overseas 
suppliers informed of their financial progress, 
and a courteously worded request for a copy 
of your dealer’s latest balance sheet will usually 
produce a wealth of valuable information. 
Many large exporters make a practice of regu- 
larly asking all foreign customers for this ni- 
formation, and have adopted a standard form 
for its submission. 


Watch more closely than ever at this time 
those accounts whose financial statements show 
heavy bank loans. Banks in many countries are 
calling loans on short notice and, where they 
hold preferred liens, as they usually do, over 
the assets of the debtor, trade suppliers often 
receive little or nothing in the resulting liquida- 
tion or bankruptcy proceedings. 


Attention has been directed to what are, of 
course, some of the more negative angles of 
our subject mainly with the thought of sug- 
gesting ways of meeting these and similar sit- 
uations that may arise. Such incidents are, for- 
tunately, the exceptions rather than the rule in 
foreign credit transactions, the great majority 
of which are consummated without difficulty. 

It has been well said that enlightened self- 
interest pays dividends, and it is to our en- 
lightened self-interest to meet the needs of our 
overseas customers for reasonable credit facil- 
ities, instead of merely adopting a passive atti- 
tude and taking what business we can get here 
and there on a cash basis. 


Export trade offers to the American manu- 
facturer and merchant unlimited opportuni- 
ties for profit and service. Our success in devel- 
oping it even more intensively than we have in 
the past will not alone raise the general level 
of our own prosperity but will represent a real 
and lasting contribution on our part to the 
peace and well-being of the rest of the world. 


TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 30) 


the company headquarters located at 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. 


This is the first time in the history of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad that it has been repre- 
sented in New England by a resident executive 
oficer devoting his whole time to the expan- 
sion of the company’s business in that terri- 
tory. 


Quoting Elisha Lee, vice president of the 


Pennsylvania, the’ Associated Press dispatch 
reads in part: “Opening of the Hell Gate 
Bridge route has so stimulated freight traffic 
that the Pennsylvania’s interchange with the 
New Haven now produces for the latter nearly 
one-fourth of its entire freight revenues.” 








Materials 


@@ Materials for Sale 


Cotp rolled steel in coils, con- 
dulets and fittings, remnants of 
covering materials — velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, den- 
ims, chintzes, and _ cretonnes, 
semi-finished and _ castellated 
U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and 
crown face-steel and cast-iron; 
new shaft hangers, brass wire, 
brass rods, aluminum tubing, 
cold drawn steel—mostly hex; 
miscellaneous lot of material 
used in the manufacture of 
molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new and 
many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases, No. 1025 steel in sizes 
4’ x 2’ and 6’ x 2’; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof pipe 
fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and lengths, 
white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor, 
colors and dyes—large variety, lacquers—several hundred 
gallons in assorted colors; and soft anneal copper with high 
silver content in rolls. 


concerns. 


@@ Equipment for sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bear- 
ings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze run- 
ners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, 
champfer, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and 
dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, 
cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, 
drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evapora- 
tors,, extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, 
forming rolls, frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, 
grind stones. Grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp 
shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski circular; machines, 
automatic; machines, calculating; machines, compressing; 
machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; ma- 
chines, mercerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cut- 
ting and threading; machines, pleating down, machines, 
riveting; machines, screw; machines, sheet metal; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, wash- 
ing; mercerizer equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rub- 
ber; mixing rolls, motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints 
and lacquers; panels, planers, plungers, pointers, presses, 
profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, rheo- 
stats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, 
shears, spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warm- 
ers, stitcher, 192 monitor corner box; switches, tables, tanks, 
toilet equipment, trucks, ash can; tube closers; wire, wire 
screw and yarders. 


®@@ Factories for Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: One sprinklered factory about 
29,000 sq. ft. floor space, two boilers, centrally located in 
Danbury, Connecticut, known as the Peck Plant. Address 
S. E. 25. 


FOR RENT: 2,000 sq. ft. to rent. Heat and light furnished. 
Especially adapted for assembly work. Under same roof with 
foundry, machine shop and plating equipment. Address 
S. E. 26. 


FOR SALE: Factory buildings 66,500 sq. ft. floor space. 
Address S. E. 27. 


FOR SALE: Chapin-Stevens Plant, Pine Meadow (New 
Hartford), Connecticut. Four 60 H. P. water wheels pro- 
vide cheap power. Brick and wooden buildings, all thor- 
oughly sprinklered. 

Fray Plant, Bridgeport, Connecticut, about 35,000 sq .ft. 
factory space in brick buildings all thoroughly sprinklered. 

Hancock Avenue, Plant of American Tube and Stamping 
Company, large three story modern brick building. One large 
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On account of space limitations, the 
material and used equipment iterns 
offered for sale by Association mem- 
bers have not been classified by sizes 
or usage best adapted. Full informa- 
tion will be given on receipt of in- 
quiry. Listing service free to member 






— Equipment — Buildings 


single story brick building of 
24,000 sq. ft., thoroughly sprink- 
lered. Address S. E. 28. 


FOR LEASE: Completely 
equipped foundry 75’ x 185’, two 
cupolas. Address S, E. 29. 


FOR SALE: Brick building of 
fire-proof construction, 30,000 
sq. ft., on lot with 160’ frontage, 
located at 30 Elm Street, West 
Haven, Connecticut. Has dock 
on New Haven Harbor, two 
elevators, sprinklered and 150 
H. P. boiler for heating. Address S. E. 30. 


FOR LEASE: Small factory, large store house, water power, 
one-quarter mile from railroad, and on concrete trunk line 
highway. Address S. E. 31. 


FOR RENT: Single story, 115’ x 135’, mill type construc- 
tion, sprinklered and heated. Address S. E. 32. 

FOR RENT: 1720 sq. ft., second floor, very light, heated. 
Address S. E. 33. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: 14,000 sq. ft. floor space with rail- 
road siding, oil burner heating system. Location 205-209 
River Street, New Haven. Also factory site 150’ x 300’ at 
Middletown Avenue, New Haven, on the Boston Post Road. 
Address S. E, 34. 


FOR RENT—One brick building 40’ x 100’, heated, sprink- 
lered, very light and well equipped for manufacturing. 
Also have another room 60’ x 30’, heated and equipped 
with sprinklers which would be an excellent location for 
a small machine shop or hat shop. Address S. E. 35. 


FOR SALE—AII kinds of office furniture and equipment, 
such as typewriters, adding machines, dictaphones, safes, 
etc. Will be sold at a bargain as it is duplicate equipment 
from a concern in New Haven which we have bought and 
which we are now moving. Address C. Cowles & Company, 
Water and Chestnut Streets, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE—1 Dictating Machine; 1 Transcriber; 25 
Double Tier Lockers, 12” x 12” x 42”, one tier of 5, one tier 
of 6 and two tiers of 7 preferred. Address R. Wallace & 
Sons Manufacturing Company, Wallingford, Conn., immedi- 
ately, giving full description and best cash price. 


FOR RENT—The Snow & Petrelli Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New Haven offer for rent 13,000 square feet of 
manufacturing space, all on one floor, of their brick mill 
construction building in New Haven. 


@@ For Sale—Services 


FOR SALE—White Motor Truck in fine condition—$700 
cash. Model 56. Maker's No. 155317, Engine No. 2280. 
Carrying capacity 7500 Ibs. Four Cylinders. Rack Body. Year 
of model 1928. Pneumatic tires 36 x 6 front. Cushion tires 
36 x 5 Dual. Bore 4 inch. Stroke 534 inch. Piston displace- 
ment, 289 cubic inches. Address C. Cowles & Co., Chestnut 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Excelsior opener in good condition, very rea- 
sonable. Inquire of the Waterbury Mattress Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


WANTED—JOB GRINDING—An Association member 
seeks jobbing work for their centerless grinder. Address 
S. E. 24. 

FOR SALE—Plant equipment with die department to make 
forging dies, trimming and planking tools. Drop shop 
equipped with hot and cold trimming presses. Shop con- 
veniently located and has railroad siding. For further in- 
formation address S. E. 25. 



















EMPLOYMENT 


AND 


SALES SERVICE 


@@ Employment Service 


CONTEMPLATING trip to Latin America for 
large Connecticut manufacturer, in September. Wants 
two additional lines. Write at once to C. Winkel, 604 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—A man of 
wide experience as a manufacturing executive, who 
has formerly held such positions as general manager 
of a truck manufacturing company, assistant factory 
manager of a motor manufacturing company, and ex- 
ecutive positions of merit in several other industrial 
establishments, desires to locate in a similar capacity 
with a Connecticut or New England manufacturer. 
He has been highly recommended by his employers 
and those with whom he has had business dealings. 
Address P. W. 145. 


PLANT CHEMIST—a Cornell graduate who ma- 
jored in chemistry, who has had twelve years’ experi- 
ence in two of the largest chemical plants in the 
country as supervisor and research man, and during 
the same period been connected with two large oil 
companies in their chemical divisions, desires to be- 
come associated with a Connecticut or New England 
manufacturer in a similar capacity. References—all 
former employers. Address P. W. 146. 


TECHNICAL EXECUTIVE—A graduate of M.I.T. 
in chemistry, with graduate work at Harvard; eleven 
years teaching in a mid-western university, last four 
as head of the department; twelve years direction 
of control and development iaboratory of one of the 
largest manufacturers of rubber footwear; two years’ 
sales experience handling testing equipment, desires 
position along similar lines. Address P. W. 147. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER—Grad- 
uate of two universities, having two years’ teaching 
experience and thirteen years experience along indus- 
trial relations lines, including apprentice training, de- 
sires a position with Connecticut or New England 
manufacturer, either in charge of personnel or ap- 
prentice training. Excellent references. Address P. W. 
148. 


SHIPPING CLERK who has successfully completed 
the four courses in trafic management offered through 
the Association’s educational department and who has 
nine years’ clerical experience, desires position in 
trafic department of manufacturing concern. Will 
start for small salary with a view of advancing as 
his worth to the company is clearly indicated in 
terms of savings. Address P. W. 150. 


BOOKKEEPER, ACCOUNTANT, MANAGER: 
Former chief accountant of large brokerage firm with 
extensive accounting knowledge is available for re- 
sponsible position of any kind where wide general 
experience will be of value to progressive organiza- 
tion. References, further information or personal in- 
terview may be obtained by writing P. W. 153. 


FOREMAN, SHEET METAL OR ASSEMBLY: 
Technical school graduate with eight years’ experi- 
ence in sheet metal construction, estimating and pat- 
terns desires position with Connecticut manufacturer. 
For further information address P. W. 154. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER: A competent man who 
has had 17 years’ experience with a class one rail- 
road as freight agent, general traffic clerk, clerk in 
general offices and approximately one year as indus- 
trial trafic manager for large Connecticut company 
is seeking a connection with a Connecticut manufac- 
turer or wholesale house in charge of traffic. Cur- 
tailment of personnel by last employer is reason for 
seeking new connection. Reference and further in- 
formation by addressing P. W. 155. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE: 42, gradu- 
ate engineer, trained machinist, tool and machine 
designer, production engineer and factory manager 
in full charge of plant. A co-ordinator and organ- 
izer with self-assurance, initiative and energy. 
Long and varied experience in development, pro- 
duction and management, with some sales. Good 
knowledge of men, machinery and methods. P. W. 156. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE — 
Native Brazilian man who has been closely associated 
with the Bank of London and South America, Limited, 
67 Wall Street, New York, who has formerly operated 
shops in Brazil and represented American manufac- 
turers of motor cars, tires, phonographs, etc., desires 
to become a representative for one or two more Amer- 
ican companies in the South American market. He is 
active, enterprising and corresponds well in English, 
besides having enjoyed good experience representing 
other American firms. Address P. W. 157. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE — Graduate 
mechanical engineer, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
desires position in production, engineering or pur- 
chasing work. Three years’ experience in ball bear- 
ing engineering and twelve years as plant engineer, 
two years in plant valued at $30,000,000 and employ- 
ing 4000 men. Has better-than-average experience in 
developing methods of cost reduction. Includes surveys 
of complete plant, departmental layouts, purchase of 
new equipment and design of special machinery. Has 
also shown substantial yearly reduction in costs of 
operating own departments. Excellent knowledge of 
cost control methods, wage payment systems and bud- 
get control. Age 37, American, married. Address 
ve. W. 458. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER OR OFFICE 
MANAGER. Willing to invest between $5,000 and 
$10,000 in going Connecticut concern which is now for 
the most part manufacturing under contract with sev- 
eral national organizations. Address P. W. 159. 


@@ Plant Sales Service 


WANTED—TO BUY STAPLE BUSINESS. An old 
established Connecticut manufacturer desires to pur- 
chase outright a small metal working or hardware 
manufacturing business, to add to present lines. Ma- 
chinery, raw material and finished stock will be moved 
to purchaser's factory. Address S. E. 22. 


WANTED—MACHINERY MANUFACTURING 
BUSINESS. An old, established Connecticut manu- 
facturer wishes to purchase a small machinery manu- 
facturing business to be added to present line—busi- 
ness would be moved to purchaser’s factory. Send 
full information to S. E. 23. 
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OFFICE: 
171 MORGAN STREET JUST ASK THE HYGRADE OIL CO. TELEPHONE 2-4261 









Hartford’s Coolest = Our range of work is 
Dining Room wide. We can produce 


is featuring delightful summer | your catalogue or your 
combinations at 


_ shop forms to advantage 
Pre-War Prices | 


The 


Hotel Bond 


Dancing Every Saturday Night Tue Case, Lockwoop & BRAINARD Co. 
to Printers and Bookbinders 
**Talcott Mountain Breezes’’ 85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 














Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
RO Refrigerator-Passenger 
U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 
TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 
HOMEWARD —Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


177 State St. 
Hubbard 0221 
BOSTON 


25 Broadway 
Digby 3260 
NEW YORK 
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MACHINERY 


MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT TO ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLAN 


For Your F ee [ 
ith 


We are distributors for 


PAGE FENCE 
IRON and WIRE 


We are also manufacturers of 


WIRE CLOTH, DIPPING 
BASKETS, RUBBISH 
BURNERS - WIREWORK 


0 


497 § Zhe Je ST. Since 1905 NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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